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THE PUBLIC LAND GRAB 


The public lands of the country are again the focal point for a frontal attack. This 
time it is the control of grazing on public domain and national forest lands. 

The stockmen of the West are again rebelling against federal efforts to prevent over- 
grazing. If the agencies now in charge fail in their duty these lands will be ruined. 
Then the very people who now benefit greatly will lose; the public watersheds will suffer 
irreparable damage; and the wildlife resources will be literally starved out. 


The livestock interests are promoting measures in Congress to raid the Nation’s public 
lands (which they now use at very reasonable fees) by transferring them to private 
ownership—practically as a gift. If this should be done history would merely repeat 
itself; abuse and final abandonment would ensue. Ultimately the government would 
have to finance the costly job of trying to rehabilitate millions of acres of abandoned lands. 


All conservationists are opposed to allowing private interests to raid public lands, re- 
gardless of their location or use. The Pennsylvania Game Commission unhesitatingly 
joins with conservation groups everywhere in helping defeat all such proposals coming 
before Congress. 


In the words of I. T. Bode, President of the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commission recently in a letter addressed to all Fish, Game and Con- 
servation departments “if the principle is ever established of private interests raiding 
public land, there is no help for our national forests, national parks, or anything else.” 


Here is a sample of how states out West feel about the land grab plan: 


The petition received in Congress from the Idaho State Legislature “to preserve public 
lands in Idaho in their present ownership status,’ was proclaimed a victory for conser- 
vation by the Wildlife Management Institute. This western state believes that: (1) Vital 
watersheds would be imperilled under private ownership; (2) recreation values and privi- 
lege would be restricted; (3) hunting and fishing would be denied to the general public 
over large areas; (4) livestock producers’ overhead would be increased; (5) private 
ownership of the remaining public lands would result in a feudal ownership and re- 
striction of human liberties similar to that now existent in European countries; (6) 
private ownership cannot maintain adequate fire-fighting facilities and the forests are, 
therefore, better protected under Federal ownership, and (7) it has been the common 
practice for private owners of land acquired at nominal cost, after removing the lumber, 
to permit the lands to go for delinquent taxes, thereby forestalling reforestation, develop- 
ment and protection of property. 


And here is what Arthur H. Carhart says about it in April Sports Afield: 

Get this picture. These two classes of western public properties total 416,580.1 square 
miles. We, the public, now own in them an area seven times the size of Michigan. ‘They 
are more than 12 times the size of Maine. That’s a lot of land; there’s a heap of hunting 
and fishing tied up with that land. Right now, we own it; land and wildlife. 

But we will not retain title to all this if a small grasping group succeeds in slipping 


_ its legislative proposals through Congress. 


They want livestock now grazed on these public lands under present permits and 
leases frozen at present levels for 15 years. At any time in that period, the law they 
hope for would permit them to purchase the areas in their present allotments, with a 
down payment of 10 per cent of the total price and 30 more years to pay out with 142 
per cent interest on unpaid balances. 

Will the lands be sold on an open-bid basis? Don’t be silly. The legislation cooked up 
would give the exclusive purchase right to those holding the permits and leases. Not 
even veterans will be given a chance to buy these lands, let alone a common American. 
It’s a sweet deal—for them, if they can swing it! 


Determination of how much the monopolists will pay for the land will be by formula 
these greedy ones hope. Here it is! 

The price per acre will be six cents times the year-long carrying capacity for cows. It 
works this way—if it works. If a square mile, 640 acres, produces forage sufficient to 
carry 10 cows for 12 months, the price per acre would be 60 cents. 

Get that? Sixty Cents Per Acre. That isn’t merely for grazing privileges or resources. 
They hope to get clear title to the land, forage, timber, fishing, hunting, undiscovered 
minerals, coal, oil and gas—at SIXTY CENTS PER ACRE! They actually could acquire 
title and total control, ky paying the 10 per cent down payment—SIX CENTS PER ACRE. 

Fantastic? It’s fabulous. It’s idiotic when we view it along beside the fact that in 
eastern states we have purchased 18,213,976 acres of forest land for $68,615,228 so benefits 
of National Forests might be developed there. We purchased these lands in the east at an 
average of $3.77 per acre. If we don’t look out, we’ll be selling equally vital lands to 
this little, monopolistic group in the west at 60 cents per acre. We’re certainly suckers 
if we let this happen. 
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Who’s Whooocooo! Photo by Hal Harrison 
Young Long-Eared Owls 
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OME of you sportsmen that hang up the 

old shot gun as soon as the small game 
season is over and just sit around talking 
about the fun you have in hunting season 
are not only missing your chance to help 
in the conservation and restoration of our 
small game by controlling the predators, 
you are missing some of the most enjoyable 
hunting the State affords—fox hunting. I 
would like to tell you of the fun several of 
us had on State Game Lands 179, Greene 
County, on January 5 this year. 


On the evening of January 4 deputies 
Paul Lavins, of Crucible, and Albert Cios- 
mak of Carmichaels, got together and de- 
cided to have a fox hunt. Albert has an 
old hound that won’t run anything but 
foxes, and on the morning of the fifth they 
pulled up to my place with three more of 
their friends and old “Sport” in the back. 
I climbed into one of the cars and we 
started for the Game Lands, arriving there 
about 9.30 a.m. We had made some plans 
on the way and when we arrived at the 
school house near the game lands we let 
one man out with the dog. He was to wait 
a few minutes while the rest drove to the 
head of the hollow that the man _ with 
the dog would eventually come up. We 
arrived on top of the hill and placed our- 
selves where we thought we would have 
a chance for a shot if we got a fox up, 
and no sooner did we get placed than we 
heard old “Sport” open up, “owoo-owoo 
owoo,” and we knew a fox was on the 
move. Right away your fingers were not 
cold any longer and you slipped off your 
glove from your right hand and checked 
your shells in the gun to see for sure 
that you had loaded up when you got out 
of the car. Then you tried to look in all 
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THREE MEN AND A DOG 


By JOHN F. BLAIR* 


directions at the same time. If you think 
you can look only in the direction of the 
sound of the dog running and see a red 
fox you are badly mistaken. A red fox 
doesn’t just hop along in front of a dog like 
a rabbit. He will be out there in front a 
quarter of a mile. Not running too fast, 
but stepping along fast enough to keep 
well in front of the dog. He will sit down 
and look back sometimes at the dog com- 
ing down one hillside while he is half way 
up the other side. Then he will turn and 
quickly put another quarter mile between 
him and the dog and sit down and seemingly 
enjoy the chase again. 

The dog made a short circle and came 
up to about where I thought Paul was and 
then I heard a shot and figured that was 
“meat in the pot” because Paul had told 
us some very convincing stories about his 
prowess with the 300 Savage he was carry- 








ing. “Never needed but one shot for a 
deer and if I could just get my eyes on 
a fox for a second it would be just too bad 
for the fox.” I have heard a lot of that 
stuff in my time and have even been guilty 
of handing out some myself that I couldn’t 
make stick. 

If any of you have ever hunted on State 
Game Lands 179 you know that outside of 
the rights-of-way mowed by the gas com- 
panies across the land you couldn’t see a 
fox more than fifty feet from you for the 
briers and weeds and bushes unless you 
look from one hillside to the other, and 
that is a long shot to kill a fox in any mans 
language, especially a moving fox. Well 
anyway the dog came on past Paul and 
back into the hollow above which I was 
standing. He stopped tongueing however 
when he was about 300 yards from me and 
I waited about 15 minutes to see if he 
might have made a loss and would pick 
it up, but he did not, so Bill Reynolds and 
I both went toward the spot where the 
dog was last heard and found him coming 
back. The fox no doubt went into a hollow 
tree, as there are plenty of them in that 
ravine and the dog will not stay at a hole. 
That was a very smart fox because if he 
had come in sight within a hundred yards 


* I would have “mowed him down,” so help 


me. 

After that we all got together again to 
see if we could start another fox and found 
that Albert had killed a great horned owl. 
Its toe showed that it had been in a trap 
and I accused him of shooting it in one of 
my pole traps. This he denied and for lack 
of evidence I later made him out a bounty 
paper. Bill Reynolds made a circle of the 


(Continued on Page 39) 

















Every kid should be taught how to fish. 


CAN still vividly remember my father’s 

words of twenty years ago when he said, 
“This outdoor stuff is all right but can’t 
make a living at it.” He and I were having 
a little confab as to the course of my future 
career and his advice came from the ex- 
perience of hard reality. Until his hear- 
ing became affected, my dad was a high 
school biology teacher with an intense in- 
terest in nature. I knew he had given 
considerable effort to bring the out-of-doors 
into the school room and to take his classes 
into nature’s laboratory against the educa- 
tional theories of his day. 

There were some educators, of course, be- 
fore the turn of the century, who realized 
the basic need for outdoor study but the 
general consensus of opinion was that formal 
classroom teaching was the only accepted 
method of learning. 

Today we are in the midst of a change 
in the methods of teaching in the type of 
subjects to be taught. Before we go further, 
do not get the impression that I am ap- 
proving the uninhibited method of teaching 
where the students run the show and dis- 
cipline is forgotten. During my high school 
teaching days my pupils either measured 
up to the standards agreed upon by al! 


at the beginning of the term or were dropped’ 


from the course. You will be able to under- 
stand later how this was possible. I believe 
very strongly in a strict, sympathetic dis- 
cipline, one that will produce citizens who 
will demand law and order in later life. 


Ruffed Grouse on nest. 


In my good old school days, I took to the 
woods at every opportunity. My leisure hours 
were spent climbing over the ravines along 
the banks of the oozy, black Schuylkill 
River. Nothing else interested me summer 
or winter. Higher education was pursued 
at the Pennsylvania State College in the 
general line of agriculture. Between grad- 
uation and the present, I have held many 
jobs, all connected with some phase of 
agriculture. They gave me a living but 
not the opportunity of using my ideas and 
interests. They were a livelihood but not 
a challenge. 

During my first year of teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, I shocked some students and many 





CONSERVATION 


By J 


parents by starting a Conservation Project 
along the Octarora Creek. It was named 
Black Rock because of the outcropping of 
granite rock along the hillside. Land on 
both sides of this stream was owned by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad as a water right 
and this company very cooperatively leased 
the area for educational purposes. All of 
the state conservation agencies became in- 
terested and gave splendid cooperation. 
Trout were placed in several pools and fed 
meat scrap from the local butcher shop. 
Trees were supplied by the forestry de- 
partment for reforesting practices. Small 
game was released in the fall and fed 
during the winter at specially made shelters. 


This project soon took too much of my 
interest and time, for all other phases of 
my teaching became a heavy chore. I 
noticed, too, that some of my students were 
becoming as much interested in this phase 
of agriculture as I was. 


Why, the question came to me, shouldn't 
a crop of fish, of game, of trees be just as 
important as any food crop in our com- 
plex economic life. We were spending as 
much money, or the value of them in food 
and recreation was equal to many items on 
which we spent many hours of teaching 
time. 

From these experiences, I determined to 
instigate, if possible, a conservation course 
in high schools, and I believe my experiences 
may prove helpful to those youngsters that 
are now facing the thoughts of a future 
career as well as to those who are respon- 
sible for the course of present-day edu- 
cation. 


After a very little, far too little, education 
in several phases of nature study, I drew 
up a curriculum to be used in high schools 
in mountainous sections. The iast phrase, I 
can now see, is very unnecessary. Con- 
servation is just as important in the heart 
of big cities as it is in the smallest villages. 

To get this curriculum recognized took 
a year and a half of discouraging effort. 
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Finally, in desperation to get rid of me, 
one state head of vocational agriculture 
said he would send my outline to Washing- 
ton for their inspection. Without their ap- 
proval Smith-Hughes Funds could not be 
used for any type of agricultural instruction. 
To his amazement and my elation, the United 
States Office of Education approved my plan, 
and I was at liberty te try and convince 
a school board that this type of instruc- 
tion would be of value in their educational 
system. By including conservation with an- 
other department, I was given the privilege 
of trying out my plans at the Lake Placid 
High School in the Adirondack Mountains 
of Northern New York State. After two 
years of experimental effort, I am _ thor- 
oughly convinced that a conservation course 
ceuld in some degree be made the basis 
for all high school education. It dovetails 
so naturally into Biology and Chemistry, 
into English and History, into Mathematics 
and Industrial Arts. It can produce a uni- 
fying thought to all branches of education. 

From the remarks of my students, I knew 
with how much anticipation they looked 
forward to those entire afternoon field trips 
by foot, canoe, or car in summer, by skiis 
in winter. And those hours were not wasted; 
they brought a deeper realization of the 
problems facing our nation, and, even more 
important, they brought out the finer quali- 
ties of each youth as he became more in- 
terested in seeing that a deer had enough 
winter feed to keep from starving rather 
than being the first to shoot that deer. 
Every stream became a laboratory to see 
how many more fish it would maintain if 
properly managed. Wild flowers became a 
vital part of outdoor beauty rather than 
a trivial bit of growth to pick and waste. 

One of my most satisfying evidences of 
the part this study was playing in the life 
of one senior came when we paused dur- 
ing a field trip to look out over the rolling 
mountains covered with snow and the warm 
glow of the afternoon sun. He broke a 
quiet pause by saying, “I am just begin- 
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Pennsylvania’s lakes and mountains offer the finest in outdoor recreation. 


ning te appreciate the beauty of this 
country.” 


After two years’ experience in teaching 
conservation and several trips across our 
country, I have formed new opinions as 
to the content of a conservation course. In 
my estimation, any curriculum of this type 
should include ten main headings. Taken 
more or less in vertical order, they are: 


1. Minerals; 2. Soil; 3. Water; 4. Fish; 
5. Game; 6. Flowers; 7. Forests; 8. Air; 
9. Natural Beauty and 10. Out door living. 

A few thoughts on each one of these 
resources may help to clarify my reasons 
for so many divisions. 

Minerals are our only natural resource 













































































that are not controllable. By this, I mean 
that in most areas where state and national 
lands are found, the individual can still 
pack his grubsack and go prospecting. All 
of the other resources except air are now 
controlled by laws but the old system of 
finders-keepers still holds good as far as 
minerals are concerned. However, the re- 
moval of minerals from the earth’s surface 
has ruined natural beauty in many areas. 
If you have ever driven through the sec- 
tions of Northeastern Pennsylvania where 
coal stripping is practiced you will under- 
stand what I mean. Huge areas have been 
turned over as if with a gigantic plow and 
left unsmoothed. Nothing green grows or 
will for many years. Do you think it 
possible that coal operators could have been 
educated to their responsibility of maintain- 
ing natural beauty? An increase of five 
cents per ton would have created a fund 
that would insure the land being left as 
found. 

The same situations are found in some 
sections of the west. Huge dredges are used 
to scoop up soil from the lowlands and 
sift it for gold. The dumped residue ruins 
the land forever, for it produces rough 
hills with the coarsest gravel on top. Far- 
ther south the abandoned oil fields produce 
a stark picture with their rotting towers 
and rusting pipes. 

I know other sections of the nation have 
similar problems, and I believe that educa- 
tion alone will produce an industrialist of 


Mountain Laurel (State Flower). 
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Contour farming prevents soil erosion and assures maximum crop and wildlife yields. 


temorrow who will realize not only that 
conservation means wise use but also the 
restoring of natural beauty whenever min- 
erals are removed. 

Soil Conservation, in my opinion, is being 
included to a greater degree in teaching 
than any other resource. Its effect on the 
economic life and health of our people has 
been so well realized that social study 
teachers include it without question. Student 
interest in soil conservation could be greatly 
intensified by making it a part of a general 
cecnservation program. 

Any observer flying over our western 
plains cannot help but be impressed with 
the magnitude of the soil conservation 
program in that section. The contour and 
strip farming, and the retarding dams and 
supply ponds produce a beautiful pattern 
from the air. Here is one example where 
education, and all soil conservation has of 
necessity been education, can produce con- 
servation measures and increase natural 
beauty at the same time. 


Water, pure water, is one resource that 
controls civilization. Here in the west many 
millions are directly dependent on it for 
existence and for a livelihood. To my sur- 
prise, since coming into this section, I have 
never seen or heard the admonition to use 
water sparingly, even during dry periods. 
It may be that I have not been in the right 
place at the right time. 

Our engineers can take the grimy liquid 
found in some sections of the east and 
produce drinking water but personally I 
can never taste it with the same satisfaction 
as when stooping to drink from these cool, 
pure streams of the Sierras. 


The study of water is fascinating. Any 
person that knows the delicate, complex 
chemical reactions found in it, or the minute 
life it supports could never willingly con- 
taminate it with sewerage or rubbish. Hydro 
engineers are going to be in great demand 
for cleaning up our filthy rivers, for pro- 
ducing larger acquatic areas, for installing 
more and more irrigation, and for con- 
structing greater flood control measures. 
Students become intensely interested in 
studying water in the field, in realizing 
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the part it plays in our own lives from 
birth to death. 


Water and natural beauty are very closely 
integrated and yet how many of us will 
desist from throwing rubbish into a lake 
or stream. We have been taught how im- 
portant water is for commerce, for electric 
power, for drainage, and for, we _ hope, 
washing our sewerage out to sea. 


In my opinion, education is the only 
medium through which we can _ produce 
a citizenry that will demand the safe guard- 
ing of pure water from every individual. 


Fish, in our state departments, is usually 
associated with game. The two do provide 
sport for an ever increasing number of 
men, women, and children, but management 
practices are so different as to require 
separate studies. To study fish as they 
struggle for existence, brings an entirely 
new concept to the student from the one 
he has always known, the one that a fish 
is something to be caught and killed. Only 
education will ever make our fishing laws 
strictly honored. The grown man, particu- 
larly the man of the mountains, will never 
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understand the need for fishing restrictions, 
and only education will ever change this 
attitude in his sons and daughters. 

The need for men interested in research 
work in this field will ever increase. To 
me it is one of the most interesting and 
fascinating parts of our conservation pro- 
gram, and here again is where education 
can step in to insure the continuance of 
our great fish population. 

Game is the other half of the sportsman’s 
pulse-quickening perspective. If all the 
monies spent on game, both federal and 
state, were lumped together it would re- 
semble big business. Providing sport for 
the millions who want it only for relaxa- 
tion requires the services of a small army. 
It is really amazing to find the number and 
diversity of occupations of the men con- 
nected with game in all its many ramifica- 
tions. So why shouldn’t we give the high 
school youth interested in hunting some 
idea of the many opportunities for employ- 
ment in this field. 

Each year produces some hunting acci- 
dents. Training in safety measures through 
rifle clubs is an ideal that really works. 
As every student should be taught to swim, 
so should every student be taught to handle 
a gun—correctly and safely both indoors 
and out. 

To educate our boys and girls—we will 
talk akout them later—in game, anything 
connected with it is not mere play as some 
educators have told me, but is handling an 
inborn interest in a common sense way. 

Flowers presented a problem to me in 
the beginning. I have always had an un- 
usual interest in finding the rare wild flower 
but to most high school boys this subject 
is a little too genteel for he-man specimens. 
However, by making them realize that any- 
one interested in the out-of-doors should 
know his surroundings, I was able to secure 
interest. In time, the note books of pressed 
flowers became one of the most prized 
possessions of the group. Then too, many 
flowers, and under it I included ferns, fungi, 
and small shrubs, provide winter feed for 
deer and other game, always an interesting 
subject. 

In my home-area near Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, even the ordinary wild flowers are 
becoming scarce. Before the war, the Sun- 
day pilgrimage to the country was an estab- 





The ugly toothmarks of strip mining can be erased with reforestation in many instances. 
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lished ritual with practically every car 
coming home well laden with wild flowers. 
Laws will help but never prevent wild 
flower picking. Only education beginning 
early in the grades will produce graduates 
that have a true desire to maintain our 
wild flower areas. 

Forest management has had wide publicity 
from many organizations, and I believe more 
people are spare-that-tree conscious than 
any of the other types of conservation. 
At one time, more of the younger boys 
selected forestry as a prospective vocation 
than any other interest when making out 
a survey card. This inherent interest 
should be capitalized into mature action, 
for I believe so strongly that one way to 
combat juvenile delinquency is to get our 
boys away from the cities and out into the 
timbered sections. Any stand of trees com- 
pels a feeling of grandeur; our western 
forests are ideals in action. It is the rare 
individual who will not respond to their 
majesty. 

The greatest destruction of forests at the 
present time is caused by fire. The factor 
that produces most fires is the human one— 
smoking. If through education, we could 
eliminate forest fires caused by smoking, 
which would add twenty percent to our 
lumber production, would not this be worth 
a few hours of instruction each week? 

Air is a natural resource that received 
very little attention before the war. Here 
in the west it has become a vital factor 
in some sections. California is noted for 
its fogs, your radio comedians keep you 
posted on its ups and downs. Any fog is 
bad enough but when you mix smoke with 
it and get smog, then you really have a 
mistreated natural resource. I have been 
in the Los Angeles-Hollywood area many 
times when my eyes smarted during the 
entire day. The sun shines very wanly but 
gives no sense of warmth or cheer. You 
know that there isn’t any possibility of a 
breeze coming along to disperse the fog, 
and that it has to be borne for days on 
end. The industrialist makes money, makes 
smoke, and makes everybody uncomfortable. 
Air is a very vital resource when someone 
else takes your fresh air away from you. 

Other sections of our country are also 
beginning to have smoke problems. Air 
engineers are needed now and the demand 
for them will constantly increase. Why not 
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Unpolluted streams furnish places to fish and bathe. 


educate interested youths in this field and 
at the same time make the industrialist of 
temorrow realize he can pollute our air 
just as much as our present manufacturers 
have contaminated our streams. 

Natural beauty depends to some extent 
on all the natural resources. Each one, but 
particularly soil, water, trees, flowers, and 
air are natural resources that in combination 
produce unsurpassed natural beauty. Lake 
Placid in the East and Yosemite in the West 
do million dollar businesses on natural 
beauty alone and many other sections are 
in the same category. A forest fire could 
ruin every such section. Enough rubbish 
will in time reduce the attractiveness of any 
appealing spot. One of the biggest obstacles 
in building up our conservation project in 
Pennsylvania was the .amount of Sunday 
refuse thrown from automobiles. It became 
my habit each Monday to check and see 
how much new rubbish had been donated 
over the weekend. I was never disappointed, 
the haul ranging from kitchen garbage and 
all kinds of dead animals to good sized 
pieces of furniture. 





Water and natural beauty are very closely integrated. 


Nothing but education will ever stop the 
practice of making our road banks into 
dumps, and that is why I believe natural 
beauty is a resource that every man, woman, 
and child in America has as their personal 
responsibility. 

Outdoor living like natural beauty can be 
linked to all the other natural resources. 
Ir you are interested in any resource you 
will of necessity be outdoors to some extent. 
To live in this environment is a trick in 
itself. I know that every sportsman wishes 
he could be sure that his neighbor in the 
woods had been trained to observe the rules 
of safety. 

Trying to pass this test, the one of com- 
mon sense action at all times was the down- 
fall of some students. The failures could not 
change from the sloppy, incautious boy of 
the street to the nerve-alert, rule-observing 
student of the woods. I believe that a boy 
or girl with enough training to be inde- 
pendent in the out-of-doors will bring a 
sense of caution to his or her every day 
living. Our accident rate of today proves the 
need for a sense of responsibility in every 
individual. Education that provides training 
in sensible living should prove invaluable 
as our environment becomes more and more 
complex. 

Under outdoor living would be included 
many manual skills. These would vary 
according to the type of transportation used 
in the various sections. At Lake Placid 
emphasis was placed on boat building and 
repair for summer activities with ski re- 
finishing as a major winter occupation. Here 
in the West, the skills connected with han- 
diing pack trains would be emphasized. 


Besides these, there are so many skills 
that can be taught, such as making and re- 
pairing fishing equipment, keeping guns in 
condition, tuning gasoline engines, making 
souvenirs, and turning out camping equip- 
ment. There is no end to the skills that will 
lead to the establishment of small businesses, 
all of which would depend to some extent on 
a general knowledge of sound conservation 
practices. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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ADVERTISING ART AND THE OUTDOORS 


ee of fishing rods in a men’s 
clothing store attracted my attention 
one day while walking along a Philadelphia 
street. The rods were neatly arranged to 
frame some outdoor clothing, but even at 
first glance something seemed very wrong. 
And something most certainly was wrong. 

The rods were the salt water boat type— 
the kind used for heavy trolling when after 
striped bass, channel bass or small tuna. 
However, the reels on them were for fly 
rods, lightweight affairs designed for feather- 
weight rods. Furthermore, the reels held 
the wrong kind of lines. These lines were 
braided black silk for plug casting. 


Salt water boat rods rigged with fly- 
casting reels holding plug-casting lines! 
The combination was as incongruous as 
would be a shotgun with a peep sight and 
loaded with rifle cartridges. 

What had happened was obvious. The 
store, wanting to give a nice “outdoors” ap- 
pearance to its window display, had bor- 
rowed some fishing gear from a sports goods 
store. Knowing nothing about fishing, the 
person who set up the display simply put 
together what he had and it looked good to 
him. 

It didn’t look good to any passing sports- 
men. In fact, it would prejudice them 
against buying any of the store’s wares. 
Outdoorsmen are extremely critical of such 
mistakes and, unfortunately, often encounter 
them in stores, in magazine and newspaper 
advertisements and in illustrations for articles 
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and stories. Such boners create an unfav- 
orable attitude in the minds of the sports- 
men, who sort of feel that their intelligence 
is being insulted, and whoever makes the 
errors suffers as a. result. 


For example, the two most recent maga- 
zine ads of a large distilling company con- 
tain errors. The company is running a 
series of paintings showing historic inns in 
America. One colored illustration showed 
such a tavern near Philadelphia. The time 
was the late 1700’s and a hunter in coon- 
skin cap, fringed leather jacket and carrying 
a rifle was walking up the snow-covered 
road. On his back was his kill—a bird that 
certainly looked like a ring-necked pheas- 
ant. 

However, it couldn’t have been a ring- 
necked pheasant. Ringnecks weren’t intro- 
duced into this country until the last cen- 
tury, a hundred years after the time of the 
illustration. Now such things don’t mean 
much to the average reader of magazines, but 
any hunter would notice it. In the same 
way, any gun crank would notice the error 
in the same distillery’s next ad—the one 
showing an inn in Vermont in 1796. A group 
of men are admiring a big buck deer killed 
by one of them in this painting, and every 
one of the hunters in the picture is carrying 
a long-barrelled Kentucky (or Pennsylvania) 
rifle. 

The Kentucky rifle even then was a 


superior gun for hunting; but its general 
use had not spread to New England in 1796. 


New Englanders still used smooth-bores for 
their hunting at that time and, indeed, had 
only just seen their first Kentucky rifles in 
the then recent Revolutionary War when 
Morgan’s Rifles introduced them. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the rifle developed in 
Pennsylvania was used extensively for New 
England hunting in 1796. 

These are small details, but the kind of 
thing noticed by the hunter, fisherman, gun 
enthusiast or nature student. And similar 


errors make these persons lose faith in what- 
ever product is being advertised. 
Sometimes even the ridiculous is achieved, 
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as in the ad of another distilling company. 
This company always has gone in for the 
outdoors motif in its advertising and has 
done a generally good job at it—except for 
the absurd ad in question. 

The ad showed several beautifully dressed 
outdoorsmen grouped around the darndest 
device anyone ever dreamed up for camp- 
ing. The men were “campers of the future” 
and certainly the gadget they were using 
was a futuristic nightmare. It was a portable 
generator to create electricity for camp lights 
and an electric cooking stove! By building 
a wood fire under a flash pan, steam was 
created which ran a turbine, which in turn 
generated the electricity. The whole outfit 
looked like it could be carried comfortably 
on the back of a small elephant—and, yet, 
these campers apparently were out in the 
wilds. 

If the time ever comes when I can’t cook 
and live over the flames of an open fire, and 
must carry a generator with me, I'll give up 
camping. And the memory of those im- 
peccably-attired campers gathered around 
their electrical monstrosity brings up another 
matter: Why are hunters, campers and 
anglers always pictured in ads as neatly 
dressed as though they had just stepped out 
of Abercrombie and Fitch? 

Perhaps some persons can stay neat out- 
doors, but I don’t know any. Frankly, most 
of the persons encountered afield look dirty 
and are dirty. You can’t fish a stream or 
hunt over all kinds of terrain without getting 
messed up—but the men in the ads are all 
exquisite Beau Brummells. And why do they 
make these spotless outdoorsmen smoke 
pipes? I know a pipe is nicely masculine 
and some men smoke them, but I find it 
almost impossible to smoke a pipe while 
fishing or hunting. It tires the mouth and 
gets in the road. 

The same illustrators who stick a pipe 
in the mouth of every man they draw in an 
outdoors setting have another irritating sin— 
every fisherman they picture wears a hat 
with a band stuck full of flies. Now, some 
few anglers carry flies like that, but they 
are an absolute minority these days. The 
custom dates back to the days of the almost 
extinct snelled fly, when it was convenient 
to stick a fly in the hat band and wind the 
gut snell around the crown. When stand- 
ing in mid-stream, it is mighty inconvenient 
to remove a hat from the head, take a fly 
from the band and replace the fly just re- 
moved from the leader. 
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The most ridiculous illustration of this 
flies-in-the-hat school of thought cropped 
up on the cover of a big national monthly 
magazine. It was a color photo ef a girl 
presumably going fishing. She was dressed 
in a complete chamois skin outfit—tan jacket 
and green hat and long gloves. She was 
carrying a trout rod—and her chamois hat 
was stuck full of huge bass bugs. Did you 
ever hook a point past the barb in chamois 
or any other leather? It’s almost impossible 
to extract it. 


Furthermore, how about creels? The il- 
lustrations for ads and magazine stories al- 
most invariably show anglers carrying wicker 
creels. The harness usually is not adjusted 
right, but that is not my complaint. The 
creel itself is wrong. The regular creel is 
becoming extinct. 


It is being replaced rapidly by canvas or 
woven matting creels, which are infinitely 
easier to carry and don’t catch on every 
obstacle as the big ereels do. Nevertheless, 
there isn’t an illustrator alive today appar- 
ently who would dream of drawing anything 
but the old wicker creel wildly waving in 
the breeze as the fisherman battles a huge 
trout. And why is it always a huge trout? 
Don’t they ever catch small fish in illustra- 
tions. 


I don’t know how many times I have seen 
hunting pictures that were wrong. Perhaps 








the gunner’s stance was incorrect, or maybe 
the angle of the gun to the shoulder wasn’t 
right, or else there was something wreng 
with the way the dogs were on point. How- 
ever, for some reason or other hunting 
furnishes fewer examples of error than do 
fishing and camping. Anyone who has ever 
camped out can look at an illustration of 
a camp and see several mistakes. This prob- 
ably is due to the fact that the average 
artist may possibly go hunting, but most 
likely doesn’t go camping. 

As an example, it is a rare camp scene 
that does not show a full packsack leaning 
against a tree, a tent set up, a fire going 
with all the cooking utensils scattered about 
and other odds and ends on the ground. 
If the camper’s packsack is full, as it usually 
is, where did the equipment shown come 
from? Did the camper carry it loose in his 
hands? And you can bet your last dollar 
that the camper has that good old pipe in 
his mouth and looks like a fashion plate. 
Funny, but we always get filthy when we 
go camping. Sweat, dirt, smoke, rain and 
cooking make us that way. 

Fishing abounds in advertising errors. I 
shudder with horror every time I think of 
a huge billboard at which I stared threugh 
one whole summer whenever I passed it. 
It was a very cute picture of a man using a 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S COTTONTAIL PROBLEM 


By JOHN D. BEULE 


Thre need for knowing more about game animals has been recognized by many agencies, and one of the first studies attempted by the 


Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit upon its founding in July 1937, was that of the cottontail rabbit. 


The writer was assigned 


to this research under the direction of Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, Fish and Wildlife Service, and Dr. P. F. English, Professor 9! 
Zoology, The Pennsylvania State College. After March 1940 the study was continued as Pittman-Robertson Project No. 6-R under the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission’s Division of Research, supervised by Dr. Richard Gerstell. In 1942 the writer entered the armed forces 


and the study was discontinued. 


Although this study was not completed, the information found should be of interest to sportsmen who would like to see a successful 
conclusion to this problem. In much of the work, definite conclusions were never attempted, for it was found that individual cases, or 
scattered examples, seldom reveal the whole truth. Unless adequate material was available only theories were formulated. 


Because cottontails have the ability to conceal themselves, and their actions, in the wild, native animals were kept in captivity so that 


many of their important functions could not escape detection. 


necessary information. 


HE value and importance of the cotton- 

tail rabbit in Pennsylvania has long been 
recognized by the Game Commission and 
sportsmen alike. Game kill reports have 
shown they are hunted more than any other 
animal, and the demand for additional ani- 
mals to’meet the ever increasing hunting 
pressure continues year after year. Naturally 
the desire of all parties concerned is to pro- 
duce a substantial increase to meet this de- 
mand. It is time we took account of past 
efforts, in an attempt to correct this situation 
for the future. 


During the past 30 years attempts have 
been made locally, by individuals and groups 
of sportsmen, and generally by the Game 
Commission, to provide increased cottontail 
populations. The principal method was re- 
stocking. Animals for this purpose were 
obtained by importing Western cottontails. 
Artificial propagation was also attempted to 
provide cottontails for restocking, but was 
discontinued when it was found to be diffi- 
cult, costly, and unsuccessful. The practice 
of importing Western cottontails for restock- 


COTTONTAIL POPULATIONS 


ing has remained, probably because it was 
difficult to determine its true worth. Rab- 
bits are also restocked by live trapping them 
where no hunting is permitted and trans- 
ferring them to areas where public shooting 
is allowed. 

A summary of past restocking efforts, in 
relation to the average number killed per 
resident license issued, has been compiled 
for inspection in Table 1. Because they were 
liberated after the hunting season, subse- 
quent effects upon cottontail production 
would necessarily be found the following 
fall. For easy comparison, one year’s re- 
leases are placed on the same _ horizontal 
line with the next year’s average kill per 
licensed hunter. 


The comparisons of Table 1 show no 
favorable increases that could be attributed 
to restocking. Instead, the populations have 
shown yearly fluctuations apparently due to 
entirely different causes. 

It is not my wish to claim that restocking 
is detrimental to cottontail populations, but 
rather to show that it never has affected the 





sowing more seed. Thousands of cottontails are purchased for restocking. 





Others were subjected to tests of various kinds in an attempt to discover 


TABLE 1 


Cottontails, Released in Comparison With Average 
Number of Cottontails Killed Per Resident 
License Issued 


Average 
No. Killed 

Year of Number Year per Resi- 
Release Released of Kills dent License 
1915-16 ..... 2,688 1916 6.3 
1916-17 ..... 3,186 1917 10.9 
SS | a 384 1918 4.6 
1918-19 ..... 129 1919 6.8 
1919-20 ..... 245 1920 8.1 
1920-21 ..... 15,423 1921 7.8 
1921-22 ..... 18.866 1922 9.7 
1922-23 ..... 14,496 1923 7.6 
1923-24 ..... 34,559 1924 . 8 
1924-25 ..... 58,404 1925 6.9 
1925-26 ..... 49.613 1926 5.3 
1986-27 ..... 57.538 1927 6.9 
1927-28 ..... 80,519 1928 6.0 
1928-29 ..... 50,365 1929 7.0 
1929-30 ..... 48,629 1930 5.8 
| 59,207 1931 5.4 
1931-32 ..... 52,104 1932 5.8 
1932-33 ..... 62,490 1933 4.4 
1983-34 ..... 57,012 1934 35.4 
1934-35 ..... 54,314 1935 3.2 
1935-96 ..... 57,308 1936 2.5 
1906-37 ..... 74,452 1937 5.1 
1987-38 ..... 64,975 1938 6.5 
1938-39 ..... 68.592 1939 5.8 
1939-40 ..... 49.486 1940 48 
1940-41 ..... 39.684 1941 5.3 
1941-42 ..... 28,491 1942 5.5 
1942-43 ..... 41,202 1943 4.5 
PeeEE Sau” CO oe eee 1944 4.6 
er Cee ase ee 1945 2.0 





success of the hunter in one way or another. 
Considering the results obtained, the time 
and money spent have not been justified. 
Successful stocking, and establishment of 
certain new species in this country, has left 
its mark upon the minds of most people. 
As a result, they still feel that restocking 
native species will produce noticeable in- 
creases. But introducing animals, where 
very few or none of those animals existed, 
is altogether different from supplementing a 
populated area with additional animals of 
the same species. It has been the opinion 
of most men who study these problems 


_throughout the country that restocking the 


same areas year after year is a waste of 
time, and that restocking is of value only 
where populations have been seriously de- 
pleted. These are general statements, but 
they certainly apply to the cottontail. 
Cottontail populations are limited by the 
productive capacity of the lands which they 
inhabit. Repeatedly it has been found that 
a given tract of land will produce approxi- 
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mately the same number of birds or mam- 
e's year after year, unless radical changes 
are executed on that land. When we speak 
of land, we include its every aspect, such 
as the soi) itself, the vegetation, buildings, 
roads, and other mammals and birds. We 
must cor:sider everything, for in some way 
they all affect the abilit: of that land to pro- 
duce any given species Few have ever 
realized that the cottont.'1 is as much a 
product of ‘Se land as w eat, rye, or the 
ragweed that grows betwevn rows of corn. 
Like these crops, this animal requires food 
nutrients and protection that must be pro- 
vided by the land. The successful rabbit 
hunter knows this, and would not scour a 
cleanly-plowed and cultivated field in pur- 
suit of these animals. Instead he hunts 
where the land looks “right” for cottontails. 
He has learned that some areas produce more 
rabbits than others, and much of his suc- 
cess depends upon his ability to pick the 
right places in which to hunt. To learn why 
one area is more productive, and then to 
use this information to make other areas 
produce, is the only hope for the success of 
future rabbit hunting. 


Our studies have already shown that only 
about a fifth of the native cottontails born 
in Pennsylvania live to provide sport on 
November first. Should we disregard the 
millions that die, and further increase these 
losses by adding more breeding stock, or 
should we set out to discover why these 
animals die, and what can be done to save 
them? The answers are allied with the 
cottontails’ relationships with the land upon 
which they live, and can be determined in 
time by honest endeavor. 


The wheat farmer has found that sowing 
more seed does not necessarily mean greater 
production, and that over abundant seed 
will only mean decreased yields. Yet we in 
Pennsylvania continue to stock more rabbits 
on lands where productive capacity remains 
approximately the same year after year. 
To have more cottontails, we must increase 
the productive capacity of the land for these 
animals, but before this can be done we 
must discover how it can best be done. 
Centuries of research and study by many 
agencies were necessary to determine how 
to make land more productive for vegetative 
crops. The knowledge to produce the de- 
sired cottontail crops will also necessitate 
much time and effort, but it is our only 
hope. Even after the facts are before us, 


tail 





four instead ‘of twenty by November. 
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The number of young per litter averages five. 


we can expect no miraculous increases, for 
farming must continue, and cottontail crops 
will always be subject to the whims of the 
landowners. If lands were used mainly for 
the production of cottontails, enormous pop- 
ulations would be possible. In farming com- 
munities, where cottontails are a by product 
of the land, substantial increases may be 
obtained if desired. 


Food Requirements of Cottontails 


Cottontail foods were considered to be 
one of the important phases of this study. 
The plan was to determine the volume of 
food. and water required; the possible effects 
of temperatures on food consumption; the 
effects of fasting or limited diets; whether 
or not free water was necessary; and the 
foods preferred at various seasons, and their 
nutritional value. Until this knowledge was 
available, it would be difficult to provide 
the necessary foods for desired populations. 
Winter was recognized as the season when 
food shortages existed, and most of the work 
was done with this in mind. 


Cottontails undergoing tests were penned 
separately in identical cages. Provisions 
were made to catch all foods and water 
spilled or wasted, and to keep all body 
wastes separated. At temperatures below 
freezing, electric water heaters were used 
to provide free water at all times. The 
animals were never actually handled, but 
the portion of the pen containing them was 
weighed daily. Subtracting the known weight 
of the pen gave the weight of the animal. 
Because most of the rabbits did not act 
normally until they were acclimated to a 
definite routine and surroundings, all were 
placed in pens, and the procedures car- 
ried out from four to seven days before 
the data were used. 


A standard dry food was given the cap- 
tive animals. This was used with all ex- 
periments, unless other foods were desig- 
nated (Table 2). Weights were maintained, 
and apparently all body functions were 
normal, when the animals were kept on 
this diet for over two years. 





pF | 
, TABLE 2 
Standard Dry Food Given to Cottontails 

Ingredient % by Weight 
SE CORD seas pciccenias wes 28.35 
Long rebpbit: alfalfa. soi). .06.. si 23.25 
INI II ai, dit dss sm hw te eos bit oc 13.95 
CA I isc ses pieowwrarn ow once 9.30 
Dried beets pulp csecis vac saes. 9.30 
ee 7.00 
Sop bean-Oil -mealeiic.. . 6.80.5. 6.95 
Caen 220). BOE Oh i Hi 95 
Bakke SS coPOlO i ce oe be. 95 
100.00 


As a basis for future work, we wanted 
tv know how much of the standard dry food 
and free water was necessary to maintain 
a cottontail in winter. Accordingly, the food 
and water consumption of six animals was 
measured for a period of 22 days. Food and 
water consumption fluctuated daily for all 
animals, and neither the size nor the weight 
of the rabbit appeared to control its appe- 
tite. This was expected, for similar examples 
are known in humans and domestic animals. 


The average daily food and water con- 
sumption for all animals throughout this 
study was .16 pounds and 106 cubic centi- 
meters respectively. If these figures were 
extended to a yearly basis, each cottontail 
would require approximately 60 pounds of 
food and 40 quarts of free water per year. 
It would be expected that animals living 
in the wild would probably require addi- 
tional foods due to increased activities, 
and because they could not obtain the same 
food nutrients of this standard food in such 
a concentrated form in the wild. This should 
be kept in mind when areas are to be 
managed for cottontails. 


The next test was intended to show the 
possible effects of different temperatures 
upon the food consumption of cottontails. 
Where studies included the possible effects 
of meteorological factors, the climoactometer 
was used. This is nothing more than a 
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the bark is eaten last. 


chamber in which temperature, humidity, 
light intensity, and wind speeds can be 
controlled. 

Three animals were subjected to tempera- 
tures of 80, 50, 35, 30, 15, and 0 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while two other animals were 
kept at normal winter temperatures as con- 
trols. These temperatures apparently had 
little or no effect on the food consumption 
and body weights of cottontails, for similar 
general trends were apparent for both the 
experimental and control groups. 

Later, six cottontails were subjected to 
higher temperatures while four additional 
rabbits were used as controls. Temperatures 
from 40° to 78° again did not show differ- 


ential food consumption between the con- ~ 


trol and experimental groups. However, 
when experimental animals were subjected 
to temperatures from 78° to 96°, the food 
consumption and body weights of this group 
were noticeably less. Temperatures over 
100° practically stopped food consumption 
and seriously lowered body weights. Cotton- 
tails died when left in temperatures of 
over 100° for more than a day or two. 


To determine the ability of cottontails to 
de without food, water, or both, three 
groups of two animals each were used. 
Group one was given water, group two was 
given food, and the third group was given 
nothing. One animal on the water diet es- 
caped on the fourth night. Nevertheless, this 
group showed the most rapid loss of weight. 
The remaining animal had lost 20 to 21 
percent of its original body weight after 
about five and a half days. Animals with 
nothing to eat or drink lost a similar per- 
centage of weight after seven days. Nine and 
a half days passed before a similar per- 
centage of weight loss occurred in those 
animals receiving food only. 


An interesting part of this test was the 
rapid recovery of all animals when their 
normal diet was again supplied. When food 
and water was again available, the amounts 
consumed were only slightly higher than 








for normal periods, but body weights rose 
sharply. Only four or five days were re- 
quired for most animals to regain the weight 
lost by fasting. 

Immature cottontails were used to com- 
plete other fasting experiments during the 
summer months (Tables 3, 4, and 5). All 
animals were kept on their respective diets 
until death occurred. Tarsal measurements 
were used to divide the immature cotton- 
tails into age groups. 


TABLE 3 
Longevity of Cottontails with Water Diet Only 


Average Average 





Tarsal No. of % Wt. Hours 
Measurements Animals Lost Lived 
Cre 3 16.2 44.6 
70-79 mms. 6 20.1 63.4 
80-89 mms. 4 22.9 93.6 
90-94 mms. ......... 4 31.1 123.5 

TABLE 4 


Longevity of Cottontails with Food Diet Only 


Average Average 
Tarsal No. of % Wt. Hours 
Measurements Animals Lost Lived 
fe” ee 4 23.3 73.5 
a. ae 5 25.3 162.1 
80-89 mms. ......... 6 35.1 226.9 
TABLE 5 
Longevity of Cottontails Undergoing Complete 
° Fast 
Average Average 
Tarsal No. of % Wt. Hours 
Measurements Animals Lost Lived 
| 5 15.2 32.0 
re 6 24.5 38.6 


The continuous need for food and water 
was shown by these experiments. In all tests 
it was apparent that the longevity of imma- 
ture animals was directly proportional to 
their ages and sizes. That larger and older 
animals could withstand longer periods of 


MAY 


fasting was to be expected. Immature cotton- 
tails lived longest on the food diet, and were 
able to obtain some moisture from this food. 


Water Requirements of Cottontails 


The question of whether or not cotten- 
tails require free water has often been 
discussed, and the apparent abundance of 
these animals around streams and _ lakes 
has given the impression that free water 
is necessary. 

To determine the possible need of cotton- 
tails for free water, six immatures and two 
adults weré kept for 14 weeks on diets of 
succulent vegetation only. Freshly cut red 
clover was the bulk of their diet, but 
spinach, lettuce, and cabbage were also fed. 
A lag in weight and development was ap- 
parent for all immature animals for this 
period, and adults maintained their weights 
at levels lower than normal. After 14 weeks, 
the standard dry food was added as part of 
the diet, and development and body weights 
increased rapidly. Adults regained their 
normal weights. The lack of development 
and the lowering of body weights was ap- 
parently due to the lack of food nutrients, 
and not to insufficient moisture. From this 
test we could assume that cottontails in 
summer can obtain sufficient moisture 
from succulent vegetation. 

In winter, cottontails prefer free water 
to ice and snow. However, animals without 
free water use ice and snow, and obtain 
sufficient moisture. 


Food Habits of Wild Cottontails 


Cottontails in the wild are adapted to 
use a wide variety of foods. Herbs, grasses, 
shrubs, and trees are eaten at various sea- 
sons, and appear te be preferred in that 
order. 

The summer food supply of cottontails is 
not well understood, even though the 
abundant vegetation at this time seems ade- 
quate for any number of the animals. It 
was found that they preferred certain plant 
species at this time (Table 6), and perhaps 
were unwilling to use other species unless 
preferred foods were not available. Pre- 
ferred foods grow mainly on short grass 
areas where protective cover is usually 
lacking. Although summer foods, in them- 
selves, probably do not limit cottontail 
populations, the preference for certain foods, 
resulting in added movement and risk, may 
be especially detrimental to immature ani- 
mals because of existing predators. 


TABLE 6 


Some Preferred Summer Foods of Cottontails 
In Pennsylvania 


Dandelion 

White clover 

Red clover 

Alfalfa 

Lettuce (cultivated) 
Carrot (cultivated) 
Blue grass 
Lance-leaved plantain 
Goldenrod 

Devil’s paint brush 
Cabbage (cultivated) 


For about a month after leaving their 
nests, immature cottontails appeared to live 
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almost entirely on preferred foods. These 
animals were often seen feeding through- 
out the day, whereas elder animals usually 
fed during early morning, late evening, and 
through the night. 

In late fall and early winter, cottontails 
sought the preferred summer foods, but 
began to eat dried herbs and grasses as 
ether foods became less plentiful. Finally 
snow was direetly responsible for the change 
from herbaceous te woody foods. Herba- 
ceous foods were preferred at all times, and 
during open winters such as 1941-42, little 
evidence of bark feeding was found. 


Pennsylvania cottontails dug through as 
much as four inches of dry snow to obtain 
preferred foods. It appeared that these 
animals dug only where the tops of these 
plants protruded above the snow. This 
habit was frequently observed in some areas 
and never seen in others. Perhaps it was 
learned by individual animals. 


Winter is recognized as a time when food 
scarcity could limit cottontail populations, 
and a fine example of this was found dur- 
ing 1938-39 on a 15 acre area in Center 
County. The area under observation con- 
tained excellent escape cover and summer 
foods, but woody plants were few and 
scattered. The surrounding fields were in- 
tensively cultivated, and the area was the 
natural winter concentratien place for all 
cottontails in the vicinity. A known popu- 
lation of 4.2 cottontails per acre was 
present on this area during December and 
January. Heavy snows fell during January 
and February, and most of the available 
woody plants were consumed within a few 
weeks. Live trapping and tagging was in 
progress at this time, and from January 
22 to February 3, five dead cottontails were 
removed from sparsely baited traps. The 
average weight of these animals was 1.75 
pounds, and an autopsy on every animal 
showed that the deaths were due to starva- 
tion. The average healthy cottontail at this 
time weighed over 2.50 pounds. Cotton- 
tails on this area were so eager for feod that 
one animal returned to a baited trap 15 
minutes after it had been released. The 
percentage of the population lost during the 
winter was never calculated accurately. 
Had the method for determining the physical 
condition of cottontails been developed at 
this time, we could have been forewarned 
of the situation. This example may be used 





. preference for summer foods result in 
added risks. 
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Cottontails furnish more sport than any other species. 


to again remind us that the land must be 
right if we are to have an abundance of 
rabbits. 


A great variety of shrubs, vines, and trees 
is utilized by rabbits throughout the winter. 
However, the amount of bark consumed was 
found to be directly related to the avail- 
ability of herbs and grasses. The avail- 
ability of these, in turn, is controlled by 
the amount of snow covering the ground. 
Tender shoots and buds of most woody 
plants are usually eaten first, and the bark 
is eaten later. Table 7 contains an in- 
complete list of woody plants eaten by 
cottontails in winter. These foods are 
classified roughly into three groups, accord- 
ing to their palatability to cottontails. 


TABLE 7 


Some Barks used for Winter Food by Pennsylvania 
Cottontails 


Group I 
Black Raspberry Staghorn Sumac Smooth Sumac 


Blackberry Apple Sassafras 
Group II 
Willow Black Cherry Dewberry 
Poison Ivy Fire Cherry American Aspen 
Bittersweet Rose Large-toothed 
Hawthorn Greenbriar Aspen 
Group Ill 
Frost Grape Blueberry Am. Beech 
American Elm New Jersey Tea Shellbark 
Slippery Elm Buttonbush Hickory 
Flowering Witch Hazel Basswood 
Raspberry Elderberry Biack Locust 
Choke Cherry Black Alder Scotch Pine 
Virginia Creeper Black Oak Pitch Pine 
Am. Hazel Nut White Oak Virginia Pine 
Panicled Scrub Oak Red Spruce 
Dogwood Red Oak Hemlock 


Exact winter food preferences were hard 
to determine, for on any area the prefer- 
ences found were for the specific combina- 
tion of plants present. Individual food 
preferences were also apparent on isolated 


w 
areas having small populations. In some 
localities greenbriar was the preferred 


woody food, and was completely eaten. On 
other areas this species went untouched. 
The different selection of woody plants on 
various areas was apparently due to different 
combinations of woody plants on them. 


On areas where animals were numerous, 
and preferred woody food supplies low, 
extreme feeding on large trees or shrubs 
was found. Where any other kind of food 
was available, foods of this type were never 
eaten. Feeding on large trees or shrubs 
usually indicated imsufficient winter foods. 

Individual preferences for woody foods 
were found when ten captive animals were 
given equal small amounts of black rasp- 
berry, staghorn sumac, greenbriar, and 
aspen. Each food was fed for four days 
in combination with the regular food, and 
the results were compiled in Table 8. Black 
raspberry was the favorite food of eight 
animals, and also rated first in total amount 
consumed. Sumac was the second choice, 
although its palatability varied greatly 
with each individual. Table 8 cannot be 
used as an index to food preferences, but 
merely shows the existence of different food 
preferences among individuals. 


To determine the nutritional effects of a 
protracted diet of bark, weighed amounts 
of sumac were fed to ten penned animals 
for a period of 20 days. Water was avail- 
able at all times. They lost weight rapidly 
on the sumac diet, but after eight days 
maintained their body weights. After the 
twentieth day, the diet consisted of sumac 
and black raspberry for an additional eight 
days. This combination of foods did not in- 
crease body weights of the experimental 
animals. 

Daily food consumption was generally high 
during this test, and in some cases was 
more than twice the normal consumption of 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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GUN DOG COURAGE 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HEN we list the great qualifications a Gun Dog must possess 

to be placed in the canine Hall of Fame, courage is too often 
omitted. Perhaps the reason for this omission is the fact that 
during our many years of association with hunting dogs we have 
seen such frequent exhibitions of courage, daring, and intestinal 
fortitude, we have taken this valuable asset for granted. 

High class dogs remain in our memory as long as we live, 
while the ignorant worthless mutts are soon forgotten. That is 
as it should be, so let us forever sing the praises of the great, 
and waste no time recounting days spent with dogs that failed. 


Many books and articles have been written about the courageous 
deeds performed by the dogs that served with out fighting men 
during the last war; poems and historic records have been 
published about heroic incidents in the lives of dogs owned as 
family pets, however, we shall pay tribute only to gun dogs 
which have become great through their courageous hearts and 
keen minds. 

Horace Lytle, greatest of all gun dog men, told me a story 
about Beau Essig’s Don, a beautiful setter owned by Virgil Hawse 
down in Staunton, Virginia. Horace has ridden and walked 
behind the nation’s top dogs for many years and when he places 
a dog in the superlative class, you may rest assured the dog 
has earned that coveted place. 

Beau Essig’s Don was making a name for himself as a field 
trial winner in 1943 and leading judges were watching him care- 
fully in Mississippi early in ’44 when the National Free-For-All 
Championship was run. The field was heavy with mud and 
the weather miserable, and a three-hour finish heat in prairie 
country makes a terrific demand on a dog. The gallant effort 
made that day by Don will live in bird dog history. He hunted 
every inch of the way and poured additional energy in every cast. 


That night Don was crated and shipped to Pinehurst to run 
in the National Amateur Quail Championship. Mr. Lytle was one 
of the judges at this colorful event. 

The Pinehurst course is small and unlike the wide open South- 
western land, and a dog must adapt himself quickly or he will 
be lost in tke pinelands out of judgment. Here Don showed 
faultless work and became runner up, beaten only by the great 
Lebanon Tim. 


A week later Don was back in Mississippi for the United States 
trials at Hernando, where 53 dogs were entered. When Don ran 
the ground was frozen and covered with sheets of sharp ice, 
and when he was taken up, his foot pads were cut miserably. 
Two were completely gone leaving only bloody raw flesh, and 
the other two were almost as severe. The judges knew he had 
earned a chance to compete in a second series of an hour-and- 
a-half but they knew that no dog in that condition could be 
ready to run again in forty eight hours. However, there was 
mothing to do except to leave the decision to his handler. 


(Continued on Page 33) 





GREAT MISSES | HAVE MADE 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


M OST men who write about guns feel duty bound from time 
to time to recount some of their exploits as marksmen. If 
they are skillful writers they make the story interesting and main- 
tain a pleasant note of modesty. If they aren’t so handy with a 
typewriter their tales of powder burning sound exactly like the 
outright bragging which they are. 


This probably is the first time in history that anyone who pro- 
fesses to know a little abot guns and shooting deliberately sat 
down to recount some of the bad shots he has made. If you 
want to learn how to shoot the eye out of a gnat at a hundred 
yards, don’t read any farther. But if you want to confirm your 
secret opinion that you’re not so bad after all, read on. Every- 
body has missed, but nobody has missed any better than I. 


Without a doubt, my most exciting miss occurred the time I 
trailed a bobcat into a cave. I was deer hunting, and there was 
a perfect tracking snow on the ground. I had walked several 
hours without finding a single deer trail that looked promising, 


so when I came to a line of fresh bobcat tracks I decided to fol- 
low it. 


Within a quarter of a mile kitty’s tracks turned up toward a 
rocky bluff, and a short distance afterward they led into a cave. 
I was young and enthusiastic. The tracks went in, but they 
didn’t come out. As I stood just outside the entrance I thought, 
“Boy! I’ve got him surrounded.” 

I started in, and within a few yards the cave began to look 
mighty dark. I had no source of light except a pocketful of 
kitchen matches so I crawled along the bottom, holding my rifle 
ready in one hand and lighting matches with the other. It is 
surprising how rapidly you can change your mind under such 
circumstances. I hadn’t gone five yards before I began to wonder 
just how badly I did want that bobcat. 


Nevertheless, I continued crawling and striking matches. The 
floor of the cave began to slope up, with a ridge of rock running 
up the center. The roof was about four feet above it. I started 
crawling up this ridge. Pretty soon I saw a gray form huddled on 
it at the upper extremity of the cave. 

I wasn’t at all sure about hitting that cat, but I figured that 
if I did my .30-30 certainly would be big enough to take all the 
fight out of him. Besides the target wasn’t more than 10 feet 
from me, although at a sharp angle uphill. 

I lit a match, aimed as best I could, supporting the carbine 
with one hand, and pulled the trigger. The thunder was terrific. 


A gray shape left the rock and sailed toward me and my match 
went out! 


I hugged that rock ridge tighter than a leech, and I am sure 
that I buried my face at least three inches in it, but nothing 
happened. There was a gentle swooshing sound, but it wasn’t my 
pants being ripped off. It was the great horned owl I had shot 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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ee WELL, WHAT'S WRONG? Answers on Page 40. 
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PRESIDENT LEFFLER PROMOTED 
By Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporation 


The Pennsylvaria Game Commission and 
its employes take this means of extending 
hearty congratulations to Ross L. Leffler, 
Commission President, wi:o was recently 
honored by the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration by having been appointed as as- 
sistant to its president. 

Mr. Leffler started his service with the 
United S'_tes Steel Corporation in 1910 in 
the Duc :2esne Works at Duquesne, where he 
spent twenty-five years in various capacities. 
In 1935, he became director of industrial re- 
lations for Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, a United States Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiary, and was transferred to the Pitts- 
burgh office. Later, after serving a brief 
period as special agent for the company, he 
was appointed assistant to manager of oper- 
ations, Pittsburgh district, the position he 
held at the time of his present appoint- 
ment. 

During World War II, Mr. Leffler was 
chairman of the Allegheny County Office of 
Civilian Defense, which was responsible for 
complete security organization. 

Among his many other activities, he is 
serving as chairman of Pittsburgh’s Better 
Traffic Committee and was responsible for 
Pittsburgh’s distinction in being the first 
community in the United States to hold a 
traffic safety conference in compliance with 
President Truman’s request. He is coordi- 
nator of the Veterans’ Personnel Division 
for Selective Service in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, and a member of the National Execu- 
tive Board of the Boy Scouts of America, 


also acting as chairman of the Region II 
execuitve committee. 


ROSS L. LEFFLER 
Pres., Pennsylvania Game Commission 








NOTICE TO READERS 


So far we have received quite a few stories for the contest which expires the last of Sep- 
tember, but there must be many more readers who have had exciting hunting or outdoor ex- 


erage who are overlooking a good bet by not entering this competition. 
rite the story in your own words—keep it under 750 words, the shorter the better. 


The rules are simple: 
All manu- 


scripts must be typed on 81%” x 11” paper, double spaced, with the name and address of the 
contributor and the date at the top right-hand corner of each e. No manuscript will be 
returned, therefore we strongly recommend you make a carbon copy if you want to preserve the 
experience in writing. Only the winners will be published in the Game News—beginning as 
soon as possible after they have been selected. Remember, the experiences must directly con- 
cern the contestant, not someone else. 

Prizes are as follows: First, $100.00; second, $50.00; third, $25.00; five $10.00 prizes and five 
$5.00 prizes. There is no limit to the number of stories a reader may send in. - Every story will 
be given careful reading by the four competent judges selected on the basis of their ability and 
experience in evaluating such material. 

Send in your story any time between June Ist and midnight September 30, 1947, addressed 
de The — Story Contest, Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. Let us hear 

m you ; 








E. LEE LE COMPTE PASSES 


Friends of Lee Le Compte will be sad- 
dened to learn that he passed away in a 
Baltimore hospital on March 17, after an 
illness of more than a year. He was 72 
years old and had retired from active service 
as head of the Maryland Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries about 18 months 
ago. Burial took place in his home town of 
Cambridge on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. 

Lee was one of God’s noblemen. Courteous, 
kind, honorable, staunch in his friendships, 
he was respected and loved by all who were 
fortunate in knowing him. Conservation has 
lost one of its great friends. 


FIREARMS REGISTRATION 


Early in this session of Congress attorney- 
General Tom Clark wrote a letter to the 
Senate and House urging the Congress to 
enact legislation which would provide for 
the registration of all firearms of a greater 
calibre than 22 (shot guns were not in- 
cluded) and the taking of finger prints of 
owners of such guns registered. 

Senator Wiley (Wis.) introduced the Bill 
in the Senate (S. 332) on January 24. Prior 
to that time (January 16) Congressman 
Carson (Ohio) introduced a bill which was 
more general in its language but with grave 
potentialities lurking between the lines. 

On February 17, Senator Wiley arose 
from his desk in the Senate Chamber, ad- 
dressed the presiding officer and moved that 
his bill be withdrawn from the Committee 
on Finance to which it had been referred 
and that it then be indefinitely postponed. 
This action was taken and this bill is now 
dead. The Senator read in the Record a 
statement giving his reasons for taking this 
action. In part he said, 

“From the outset, my fundamental sym- 
pathies have actually been opposed to the 
regimentation and abuses which might arise 
out of this bill. I am opposed to the build- 
ing up of any more government bureau- 
cracy. I am opposed to nuisance restrictions 
on our citizenry. I am opposed to needless 
controls on outdoor sports, which are, of 
course, so wholesome and well loved by 
countless Americans and particularly by 
the scores of thousands of sportsmen in my 
own state—a hunting paradise.” 
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NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes of May 7, 
1947) 


“Bounties—The Commission was informed 
that during the first eleven (11) months of 
the current fiscal year (ending April 30, 
1947) bounties were paid ‘on 20,967 weasels, 
20,544 gray foxes, 25,574 red foxes (46,118 for 
both species), 67 goshawks, and 1,342 great- 
horned owls, involving an expenditure of 
$210,869; and that for the same period dur- 
ing the previous fiscal year the payments 
covered 12,016 weasels, 18,744 gray foxes, 
25,247 red foxes (43,991 for both species), 
115 goshawks, 1,122 great-horned owls, re- 
quirmg an expenditure of $192,635. Instead 
of being lower, as anticipated a year ago, it 
was noted that bounty payments had in- 
creased for all species, except goshawks. 

* * * ok 


“After extended discussion, the Commis- 
sion, upon motion made, seconded and agreed 
to by the majority, adopted the following 
resolutions: 


Resolutions 


“WHEREAS, Various predators upon which 
bounties have been paid have not decreased 
in numbers as anticipated; and 


“WHEREAS, The Commission is of the 
opinion that it is desirable to continue the 
bounty rates heretofore established, and to 
pay rewards for the killing of various pred- 
ators throughout the Commonwealth, except 
as below indicated, in order to bring about 
a further reduction in the numbers of said 
creatures and thereby better to protect game; 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in 
it by the provisions of Article XI, Section 
1101, of the Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, 
as amended by the Act of May 1, 1945, P. L. 
357, entitled “An Act concerning game and 
other wild birds and wild animals; and 
amending, revising, consolidating, and chang- 
ing the law relating thereto,” by resolutions 
adopted by a majority vote of the Members 
present this seventh day of May, 1947, hereby 
continues from July 16, 1947 to May 31, 1948, 
both dates inclusive, the bounty payments 
currently authorized for the birds and ani- 
mals enumerated below, if killed in a wild 
state in any county of the Commonwealth 
during the period specified and presented 
in the manner and under the conditions 
stipulated in the Act aforesaid, except that 
no bounty shall be paid for either gray or 
red foxes killed in the counties of Chester 
and Delaware (where a special Act of the 
General Assembly restricts the killing of 
foxes to the protection of personal prop- 
erty), the rates of payment to be as follows: 


1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox, ex- 
cept as above indicated; 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox, except 
as above indicated; 

3. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel; 

4. Great-horned Owl—$4.00 for each adult 
great-horned owl, and $2.00 for fledglings 
which have not left the nest; and 

5. Goshawks—$2.00 for each adult gos- 
hawk, and $1.00 for fledglings which have 
not left the nest. 
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Governor Duff’s office recently, but only persons wearing thickly padded 
h to handle them. Governor Duff is shown, seated, in the top picture watch- 


brave en 


ing the cubs in a box in which they were brought into the executive offices. 
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Photo by John Schindler 
Two orphaned bear cubs, whose tempers were all out of proportion to their size, visited 


loves were 


Others in 


the picture, left to right, are: David R. Perry, the Governor’s secretary; Charles F. Rugaber, 


assistant secretary, and Leo A. Luttringer, Editor, Game News. 
the pair of huskies when the bottom picture was taken. 
“Bear in Elk County, are being raised on the bottle. 


It was “chow time” for 
The cubs, abandoned by Mamma 
The cubs were sent to the Erie Zoo. 





“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published, 
in accordance with Section 1102 of Article 
XI of the Act aforesaid, in the May and 
June 1947 issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention 
of the public through the press and other 
available channels, the Executive Director 
being hereby authorized and directed to 
certify the foregoing rules and regulations 


as and for the act of the Pennsylvania Game 


Commission.” 

I hereby certify the above to be a full, true 
and correct excerpt of the resolutions establish- 
ing bounties on certain predators killed in a 
wild state within the Commonwealth from July 
16, 1947 to May 31, 1948, inclusive, as adopted 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission at 4 
meeting held May 7, 1947, public notice of which 
action is published in accordance with the re- 
quirements of law. 

SETH GORDON, Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 

















Pike and Monroe trappers with beaver catches make in Porter Township last season. 


WILDLIFE IS AFFECTED BY HIGH 
PRICES 


Wiidlife, being a product of the land, is 
suffering in competition with crop produc- 
tion intensified during this era of high prices 
and tremendous demand, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. Since the 
beginning of the war, ‘agriculture has risen 
to an unprecedented peak and with over- 
grazing and overcropping prevalent through- 
out the country, many forms of wildlife, 
especially upland-game species, are not 
keeping pace. 

State surveys and current reports show 
that the status of wildlife is varying from 
“alarming” to “serious,” especially in the 
more intensively-cultivated and _ thickly- 
populated sections of the nation. The de- 
mands on wildlife become ever greater as 
the resource itself grows smaller. In this 
period of reconversion from war to peace- 
time living, it is common to hear “abundant 
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natural resources and healthy citizens won 
for us the last war, but what about the 
next? Restoration and sound management is 
the only defense.” 

Some states are already applying the 
only effective and iasting remedy for their 
ills. The remedy for a dwindling wildlife 
supply is, restore fish and game habitat 
to the highest possible degree consistent 
with agricultural demands and make opti- 
mum use of the millions of acres of Class 
8 land that the Soil Conservation Service 
says is destined for wildlife. Conservation- 
ists, both the soil and wildlife people now 
agree that proper land use includes a place 
for wildlife. 

Pennsylvania, it is reported, has launched 
an astounding habitat-improvement program 
extending for 5 years at an approximate 
cost of six million dollars. Through a state- 
wide system of farm cooperators they will 
expend most of their funds on privately- 
owned lands. Missouri and New York have 











Photo by John Lohmann. 


excellent programs in operation, and Ohio 
is endeavoring to secure a special legislative 
appropriation for wildlife on the strength 
that fish and game is “big business.” The 
time has come, progressive conservationists 
believe, when we must “farm” for fish and 
game and reconcile all wildlife work with 
the required agricultural land-use patterns. 


The ‘Yaw’ of a bullet is the angle between 
the longitudinal axis of the bullet and the 
tangent to the trajectory. In simple words 
however, it is a measure of the extent to 
which the bullet is NOT traveling ‘nose on.’ 
The actual detailed motion of a bullet is very 
complicated. ‘Yaw’ is one of the compli- 
cating factors. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


In the future it will be impossible to re- 
turn any photos submitted for publication. 
We cannot keep track of the hundreds we 
receive. Furthermore, all pictures should 
be properly captioned, preferably type- 
written and pasted at the bottom of each 
photo so it can easily be removed. Paste, 
do not clip it on. 


Do not send pictures which are fuzzy or 
out of focus, or in which the principle char- 
acters are so far in the background they 
cannot be identified. Do not send negatives. 
Glossy enlarged prints are best for engraving 
purposes. 





On April 11, 1947, Mrs. Margaret S. Reeser, 
second from right, resigned from the Game 
Commission after faithfully serving as secretary 
to W. C. Shaffer, center, Chief, General Field 
Operations Division, for a period of 11 years. 
Shown left to right are: Joan Gottschall; Rollin 
Heffelfinger, Asst. Chief Division of Genera) 
Field Operations; Mr. Shaffer; Doris Mowrey: 
Mrs. Reeser; and Tim Minahan. Mrs. Reese! 
resigned her position to join her husband in 
Everett, Pa., where he is in business. 
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COST OF DUCK STAMP MAY BE 
DOUBLED 


Your Duck Stamp will cost you $2.00 next 
season instead of $1.00 if Congressman 
Charles J. Kersten’s (Wisc.) Bill should 
receive favorable action on Capitol Hill. 
It also provides that not more than 25 per 
cent of any waterfowl refuge may, in the 
discretion of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
be opened to wildlife management (public 
hunting). 

The time has come, we believe, that the 
Duck Stamp should cost more. It is the 
smallest contribution a sportsman makes 
to his annual sport. Doubling its cost will 
increase only very slightly the cost of his 
pleasure. If duck hunting is to continue and 
be maintained, more nesting, feeding and 
resting areas must be provided along the 
flyways. The crisis that now exists in water- 
fowl populations only emphasizes the need 
for more areas of this character. As “Ding” 
Darling has expressed it so vividly “Ducks 
can’t nest on a picket fence.” The Fish and 
Wildlife Service can intelligently use the 
extra dollar in its waterfowl restoration pro- 
gram. More refuges may not be the whole 
answer to bringing back the ducks, but 
they will go a long way in the management 
of this great natural resource. 


FISHING LICENSE SALES 
SKYROCKET IN 1946 


Fishing holidays for fresh-water anglers 
swelled license receipts during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1946, to pour an all- 
time high revenue of $15,877,361 into the 
treasuries of the 48 States through the 
purchase of 11,068,717 fishing licenses, ac- 
cording to a report released today by Albert 
M. Day, Director, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Compared with the previous year when 
8,280,232 licenses were sold by the States 
for $10,580,311, the 1945-46 season totals 
show an increase of 2,788,485 in licenses 
and $5,297,050 in revenue received by the 
various States. 

California ranked first in revenue with 
$1,545,026. Massachusetts was in second place 
with $1,223,995, followed by Minnesota with 
$1,017,686; Michigan, $948,453; Pennsylvania, 
$918,200; Wisconsin, $909,258; New York, 
$799,620; Ohio, $633,035; Washington, $521,- 
475; Illinois, $520,743; and Missouri, $507,418. 

In the number of licenses sold, Michigan 
exceeded all other States with 904,557, 
California was second with 764,557, followed 
by Ohio with 718,842; Minnesota, 627,907; 
Pennsylvania, 567,000; Illinois, 560,310; New 
York, 551,927; Indiana, 534,156; and Wis- 
consin, 517,864. 

Non-resident licenses during the 1945-46 
season amounted to 1,093,099, an increase 
of 335,240 over the preceding year. 





Approximately 800 crows were killed by bomb- 
ing a crow roost in Southampton Township, 
Franklin County, on the night of March 11. The 
bombs were furnished by the Letterkenny Ord- 
nance Depot, Chambersburg, and placed under 
the direction of Game Protecter George D. Bretz, 
Shippensburg. Photos by Roger Latham. 
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We are greatly indebted to Hal Harrisot, 
and wildlife photographer, for this wonderfdl 
time writing about and photographing birds, 
he has recorded on this spread are: 1. Incubal 
to feed two hungry youngsters. 4. Moura 
Canada Geese with brood. 7. Young Sparro¥y 
Young Hermit Thrushes begging for food. 

















arrisot.Fm, widely-known naturalist, author, lecturer, 
nderfulj birds. Mr. Harrison spends a lot of his 
birds, #idered outstanding in his field. The subjects 
Incubalfly, 2. Young Least Bittern. 3. Flicker about 
[ournimffoding young. 5. Wood Thrush at nest. 6. 

Mt out of nest. 8. Mr. Harrison at work. 9. 





























C. W. Shattuck, Smethport, smapped this in- 
teresting photo of a doe caught between two 
trees along the east branch of Potato Creek in 
Norwich Twp., McKean County. 


SOUTH DAKOTA LIMITS NON- 
RESIDENT SPORTSMEN 


Hunters from a score of states and from 
Canada will feel the effects of new restric- 
tions and higher fees when they go to South 
Dakota to hunt this fall, according to 
Wildlife Management Institute. The taking 
of migratory waterfowl and big game in 
that state will not be legal for nonresidents 
for the next two years at least, it was 
stated, and hunting without permission on 
land containing livestock or unharvested 
grain was prohibited by the Legislative 
Assembly just closed. 

In addition to the usual $20 state license, 
nonresidents must secure a county license 
costing $3.00 that is not required of resident 
hunters. Licenses will have to be obtained 
from county treasurers or other agents next 
fall instead of state game wardens, and 
5 per cent of the license fees will be allo- 
cated to county highway funds. 

In explaining the astounding decline in 
ringnecked pheasants in South Dakota last 
season following many years of phenomenal 


population density, Elmer Peterson, Director, 


Department of Game, Fish and Parks, re- 
cently said “my own personal opinion is 
that this is due in large measure to the 
fact that during the past few years we 
had such an overpopulation that it was 
necessary, aS a measure of control, to have 
unreasonably long seasons with unusually 
large bag and possession limits.” 
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Final Report of Game Killed in Pennsylvania 





Average 

SPECIES Wt. of Ea. 
Deer, Legal Antlered .............. 115 Lbs. 
Deer, Legal Antlerless ............ 80 Lbs. 

Total Deer and Weight .......... 
EE EOS ee 175 Lbs. 
I Ce a a i 1-3/4 Lbs. 
Hares (Snowshoes) ................ 3 Lbs. 
Hungarian Partridges .............. 12 Oz. 
EE nes Sar 1 Lb. 
eh ES es ie 10 Lbs. 
Wild Turkeys ..... Tihs 9 os eee. 10 Lbs. 
a 1-1/3 Lbs. 
Ringneck Pheasants ................ 2-3/4 Lbs. 
RE RE ee re 6 Oz. 
re es Be ER a was onsidee 6 Oz. 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots ........... 4 Oz. 
Grackles (Blackbirds) ............. 2-1/2 Oz 
TD Son na cac cenevneeucs 2-1/2 Lbs. 
et Eas ee ae ee 6 Lbs 
NN ee a ne dks cchoeetieskbepens 3 Oz. 


Total Number and Weight ........ 
Reduced to Tons Equals ........... 





SEASON OF 1945* 














SEASON OF 1946* 

Number Weight Number Weight 
31,110 3,577,650 Lbs. 24,575  2,826.125 Lbs. 
4,209 336,726 Lbs. 1,085 86,800 Lbs. 
35,319 3,914,370 Lbs. 25,660 2,912,925 Lbs, 
325 56,875 Lbs. 366 64,05@ Lbs. 
1,524,798  2,668.396 Lbs. | 1,398,683 2,447,695 Lbs. 
3,133 9,399 Lbs. 736 2,208 Lbs. 
168 81 Lbs. 179 134 Lbs. 
778,637 778,637 Lbs. 720,866 720.866 Lbs. 
114,701 1,147,010 Lbs. 73,565 735,650 Lbs. 
2,518 25,180 Lbs. 1,716 17.160 Lbs, 
[EUONED.  videwssine 46,412 61,783 Lbs. 
213,384 586,806 Lbs. 290,917 800,022 Lbs. 
8,244 3,091 Lbs. | 12,014 4,505 Lbs. 
17,042 6,391 Lbs. 24,937 9.351 Lbs. 
3,572 893 Lbs. 8,165 2,041 Lbs. 
(Unprotected-No Data) 33,584 5.248 Lbs. 
28,712 71,780 Lbs. 72,783 181,958 Lbs. 
228.329 1,369,974 Lbs. 156,737 940.422 Lbs. 
2,687 504 Lbs. 3,344 627 Lbs. 
2,953,509 10,631,387 Lbs. | 2,870,664 8,906,645 Lbs. 
5,316 Tons 4,453 Tons 








* Small Game, based on Field Officers estimates; Big Game, 


hunters. 


The sudden pheasant decline in South 
Dakota was not a surprise to many wild- 
life specialists, the Institute advised, since 
they have been predicting that a drop 
would come if unfavorable weather should 
strike at a time when much of the cover 
formerly used by pheasants was in crop 
production. 


THREE NEW OUTDOOR MOVIES 


Bill MacDonald, whose business it is to see 
that sportsmen and anglers the world over learn 
about what Canada has to offer them, writes that 
three new color films will be ready this month 
for release through the Field and Stream Film 
Library. He waxes eloquent over them in the 
following manner: 

“Atlantic Salmon’”—Fly Fishing for Salmo 
Salar on New Brunswick’s Southwest Miramichi 
River. Featured angler is Hugh Grey, Editor of 
Field and Stream Magazine. 


“Spreckled Trout Across Canada’’—Angling for 
(and catching ‘em too) Big Brookies in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Jasper National 
Park waters. Hugh Grey, editor of Field and 
Stream and Ted Trueblood, Fishing Editor ef the 
same mag are featured in this one-reeler. 

“Great Northern Tackle-Busters”’—Ted True- 
blood of Field and Stream and yours truly team 
up in this one to have fun with big pike in 
northern Canadian waters. There is some fast 
action with a couple of sequences on ‘doubles’ 
when we are both playing a fish from the same 
canoe at the same time. 


based on individual reports filed by 


HOW MANY SHOT? 


“How much larger is a Number 4 shot 
than a Number 6? How many shot are in 
my shell?” These are among the many 
questions which often occur to sportsmen. 

The Remington Arms Company has issued 
a table of compartive shot sizes which 
enables the sportsman to answer these ques- 


tions for himself. It follows: 
Average-No. Diameter 
Size in ounce in inches 

9 585 .08 

8 409 09 

72 350 0914 

yf 299 10 

6 223 11 

5 172 12 

4 136 13 

2 88 15 

BB 50 18 
BUCK SHOT 
Average-No. Diameter 

Size in pound in inches 

4 341 24 

3 299 2 

1 175 30 

0 142 32 

00 118 34 








Photo by Paul G. Ludtke. 
Members and guests of the Eastern Bird Banding Association which met April 26 at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. The pro- 


pa consisting of numerous fine papers and color motion pictures and slides of birds, was arranged by Dr. Harold B. Wood, President, Harris- 
urg, seated at the extreme right front row. 
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LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 
(Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 
Deer—Legal Antlered Deer—Legal Antleriess Bears 
Counties 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
5* 97 61 
i Adams ees eceseceseseteore 
ight qllegheny «+. .e.eeeeeeeee 22 17 
> Lbs. Armstrong ------+-+++eees 166 126 
0 Lbs. BeAVEl «-- eee ee eeeeeeeees 38 46 * 
. Belford 9... ee eeeeeeeeeees 335 475 aha 
> Lbs. BErkS .. esc eerceeeeseees 249 193 293 
® Lbs. oot ee 220 297 re 5 
> Lbs. Bradford ..-- + sess eeeees 525 662 ne 4 5 
RE, 5 in ow censsees sess 110 26 321 
Se 142 148 
SLM E Combria ......--.0.-+5+-. 177 325 us ee 
0 Lbs. COMETON 20sec esse ewes 419 667 sees 57 25 
0 Lbs, eee ee ee 282 291 206 “te 7 
BS Ede Contre ............cceee 1,282 1,433 a eon 1 2 
2 Lbs. Chester ..---ce cece seeoes. 52 11 139 3 Lee 
EME CUATION, wns ecco eens 210 255 5 4 
l TM Clearfield ..........00000. 847 1,161 5 9 
A ERE Glinton oo «=. ease ee eee 790 1,190 37 26 
SIME Columbia ......-......... 177 210 4 
8 LBS) Crawford ............08:. 195 198 
2 Lbee e Cumberland ............. 199 195 wae 
7 Lbs. § pauphin ....-......-..-- 227 281 28 
- ee ORT CREE LEE 1 1 4 te ae 
es 55k 0 sash «oad ceesiees 1,719 2,254 17 23 
ee eee 143 145 
en ere eee oe 307 415 = ca oe 
ee 1,202 1,636 14 15 4 
ern 168 210 
PUOMA ccc nrc cc ccercceces 195 191 “sa 
NLS, uaa C Uae bee aS 18 16 
Huntingdon ........--.--. 599 653 Henry Muth, Etters, and son, with a couple of 
RS Natio ig o's Bie «A 212 222 ede : foxes Daddy bagged last fall. 
| GEE iferson..........202 08: 474 533 33 11 
See oe 168 183 g 
many nn? So ek caus 174 176 Aer 1 
ER ins wis Weise cweee 41 16 115 
a oo : vd = LEAPS TEN STORIES—AND LIVES 
issued BEER igh v.80 Gee wh ae 122 105 72 5 
sai ES eivicidan LAS Mahe 52 48 16 aah itp. ay Out of the open window she leaped and 
Luzerne «+--+ eee ee eres, 597 528 166 1 3 down she plummeted ten stories to land 
a lla vane je > “7 with a thud on the sidewalk. Mrs. Ada 
Yc obacwocucSovses. 68 69 a H. Latham, of 326 S. 19th Street, Philadel- 
otal RS fee eee rere 195 236 : we 2 phia, rushed to the window of her apartment 
MOMFOE .-+---- eres eeeeee. = a ~ 4 8 and peered downward. There, far below, was 
on | [ees 21 24 = her acrobatic pet frog—very much alive and 
Northampton .........--. 79 52 1 hopping about. She dispatched her maid, 
Northumberland ......... 83 98 Julia Jett, to the scene with a fish net, 
Ye A Ae ela eta 236 228 and soon the escapee was back safe and 
aeealenehemopeeemmmeen, aaa 3 © “_—=ssound. Despite the tremendous distance it 
RE BG One fi Ark. gl Acts 1,269 1,874 Le 29 26 had fallen, the amphibian seemed none the 
en ween eeeeeeeees = 4 1.400 worse for its experience—except that one 
MYGOL ccc err c cc rcccees 
i ps beebes 410 812 ae toe had been broken. 
MEET") Achiniec. aes oc 548 888 feed 17 9 Mrs. Latham, who is a member of the 
enemas ser csceeewes = Ao 877 “us ‘“ Zoological Society of Philadelphia imme- 
oa, abi si.. eve 145 216 4 6 diately called the Zoo and offered the 
RS a UR 451 573 a ee frog and its mates (three other adults, 
eter Warren SNE in ee tls ze 1,361 1,844 22 14 a juvenile, and an assortment of tadpoles) 
DE. Cabot nacexs seis mee) eas RAE a. re 
CROOTE ER Wayne ................... 453 476 1,030 1 2 te ae poe oa Although she has kept 
Westmoreland ........... 278 470 sa “at at tropica shes and other pets for many 
BN Said ec geen hae s 257 289 521 5 4 years, she drew the line on frogs that can 
YOrK wos ee eeeeeeee eee e ees 33 33 ve leap five or six feet into the air—and some- 
County Unknown ....... nad 53 : = Ld ae _ times out penthouse windows. She sealed 
Totals 609 46.0068 00 16004 24.575 31.110 1,085 4,209 > 325 up their quarters with scotch tape until 
Field Officers’ Estimates on Additional Kills of Big Game (Statewide) a keeper arrived to collect the specimens. 
———— ae i The tree frogs, originally sent to William 
i 5 46 > “ 
D cheney nied high et as ot T. Innes, noted Philadelphia expert on 
eer, Accidentally SN RMR, OEE: oo oc aks cn weabenen 2 . , , 
Deer, Mlegally’ killed during year ..........-.sseecececececes 1491 3688 aquarium life, came from the American 
Bears, Illegally killed during year ss ss eee eee ee eee eee 39 45 tropics. They are Baudin’s tree frogs, Hyla 
=———— = baudinii. Tree frogs are so light in weight 
that they can stand the tremendous falls 
to which they may sometimes be subjected 
among the giant trees of the jungle. 
Forty foxes, 23 reds and 17 grays, taken by 
Henry Muth (shown with son at top of page), 
R. D. No. 1, Etters, last season. 
ro- 
ris- 
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“A raccoon, one of the live animal exhibits at 
the Hanover Sportsmen’s Show, escaped from 
his cage sometime during the night and did a 
little exploring. He looked over the door prizes 
and settled for a bag of egg noodles. Satisfying 
his appetite he was found sleeping on the stage 
the next morning.’’—Game Protector Daniel H. 
Fackler, Windsor. March, 1947. 





“On March 27 a group of local fox hunters 
composed of Scoot McCaslin, Dory Altman, Max 
Garner, Frank and Paul Tillia and Bill Hunt, dug 
out a red fox they had chased into a sawdust 
pile with their hounds. In the hole they found 
six young pups about a week or ten days old, 
four back halves of rabbits; three dead but 
untouched rabbits; one ringneck pheasant hen 
and two ground moles. This does not seem to 
hold up the theory that the red fox is not as 
bed a killer as the grey.’—Game Protector Wm. 
R. Overturf, New Castle. March, 1947. 





“I was very much interested in the activities 
of some of the song birds during the blizzard 
we had in this vicinity on March 25 and 26. 
I was used to seeing the usual winter birds like 
sparrows and juncos feeding along the berm 
of the plowed highway when there was much 
snow, but I was somewhat surprised to note the 
many summer song birds doing the same trick 
during that three-day spell of bad weather. 
Of course not all the ground was frozen, but 
I wondered what some of these birds were 
finding along these areas that had been gone 
over so repeatedly all winter by our winter 
residents. I noticed along the berm such 
summer song birds as robins, bluebirds, red- 
winged blackbirds and even killdeer trying to 
find a few morsels while the rest of the world 
was covered with snow.’’—Game Protector John 
R. Langenbach, Ellwood City. March, 1947. 





“Wildlife will sometimes go to any length 
to get food during bad weather such as we had 











the early part of March. Mr. Blouch, trapping 
agent, at the Veteran Hospital near Lebanon, 
found a ringneck cock had worked his way into 
a wooden rabbit trap to get the bait that was 
placed there for rabbits.""—Game Protector 
Charies H. Shannon, Mt. Gretna. March, 1947. 





“My attention was called to the fact that 
a gray fox den was dug out on March 27 in 
Lancaster County and that apparently the 
female gray had just whelped four pups that 
same day as the pups were still wet and tiny 
in size with their eyes closed. All were killed 
according to the person who reported to me 
by ‘phone, but who refused to reveal his 
identity because he said he was ‘phoning for 


another party and simply wanted to know if 
bounty could be collected on these newly-born 
foxes.’"—Game Protector J. M. Haverstick, Lan- 
March, 


caster. 1947. 





“I have had numerous complaints of skunks 
invading homes. In one case children had left 
the cellar door open I found a nice black skunk 
had made a comfortbale nest in a basket of 
soiled laundry. The basket was taken out into 
the country and the laundry was carefully re- 
moved. Friend skunk ambled away to find 
himself a new nest.’-—Game Protector Donald 
E. Miller, Titusville, Pa. 





“Observed ducks along Brandywine, Octoraro 
and other streams. Observed first woodcock of 
season in Propagating Area 19-A on March 29. 
Had reports of several Cooper’s hawks being 
killed. Examined stomach of one and found 
parts of freshly killed quail. Had several reports 
of a strange animal being observed and heard 
in vicinity of Landenberg, Strickersville. Have 
observed more pheasant hens this month than 
any of previous months. However, the overall 
prospects for pheasants does not look encour- 
aging. 

“As many as nine deer have been reported 
in one herd near Hopewell. Rabbits are breeding 
and as a result many are killed on highways. 
J. A. Clark, Oxford, a bus driver counted 12 
rabbits from Oxford to West Chester in one 
trip, a distance of approximately 30 miles.”— 
Game Protector Pete J. Filkosky, Kennett Square. 
March, 1947. 





“An unusual crow story has come to my 
attention. About two years ago a family living 



























































a few miles west of Albion managed to secure 
two young crows from a nest. The two birds 
thrived and soon became very tame and easily 
handled. They were not confined, but remained 


close to their foster home. Last summer one 
of them died. The other crow continued on as 
usual. He would take short flights about the 
neighborhood, but always returned for the even- 
ing meal and his favorite roosting site. Last 
Fall when the crows were leaving this part of 
the State for their annual flight to a warmer 
elimate this particular crow went along with 
his brothers. He was given up by his owners 
as lost. About the middle of the month the 
family was much surprised to hear a crow 
calling on the back porch. They investigated 
and found a crow sitting there. The lady of 
the house walked out and picked it up. While 
their crow had no identifying marks to separate 
it from the others it was very apparent that 
the bird was theirs. After being away for nearly 
four months he remembered where his feeding 
spot was located, and his favorite roosting site. 
Needless to say he was given a royal welcome, 
befitting one who has traveled afar. If nothing 
else this incident again proves that crows are 
pretty smart, and know when they have a 
good home.”—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, 
Albion. March, 1947. 





“The Camp Hill Chief of Police, in unravelling 
a large number of petty thefts, was instrumental 
in getting 90 odd traps back for a trapper that 
had them stolen last trapping season.’’—Game 
Protector A. C. Ganster, Marysville. March, 1947. 





“On Sunday, March 30, a deer visited the 
business section of DuBois. The animal, evi- 
dently wanting to learn the ways of man, 
attempted to get into the Junior High School 
witheut success. He then went to the Wester 
Union office where he kicked in a rear window, 
then to Hart’s Jewelry where he also broke a rear 
window. After visiting the homes and _back- 


yards of a number of residents, he returned to 
the wilds surrounding DuBois.’-—Game Protector 
March, 1947. 


Frank E. Couse, DuBois. 
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“J am very well pleased with the number of 
grouse showing up this Spring. On March 20, 
while patrolling the Kile Hollow section for a 
deer dog, I flushed 15 grouse at one time which 
js something I have not done for several years. 


“I also saw seven deer and a flock of approxi- 
mately 150 wild geese on this day. I have gone 
over all refuges on State Game Lands No. 9% 
and find plenty of grouse tracks showing up 
this Spring. It was reported to me that last 
week a sportsman observed 27 deer feeding on 
a corn patch near the headquarters’ buildings. 
Rabbit signs are more plentiful than for several 
years in this area but foxes, weasels and owls 
seem to be scarce. This should, with a favorable 
preeding season, give us a fine supply of game 
for next year’s hunting.’-—Game Protector R. P. 
Schmid, Slippery Rock. March, 1947. 


“After a winter of relatively few pieces of 
game being killed on the highways in this dis- 
trict, they seem to be making up for lost time 
the last week or so. The most frequently found 
species are rabbits. I have wondered how many 
more are injured and manage to crawl off the 
road into some field or hole and die which 
are not seen. I am afraid the figure would be 
tremendously high.”—Game Protector E. J. 
Turner, Centerport. March, 1947. 


“On March 21 I was taking out some salt for 
the deer and while going through a pine thicket 
I found practically every tree peeled about eight 
inches from the ground. They were from the 
size of a broom stick to the size of a ball bat. 
I discovered mice had done all this work.’— 
Game Protector W. M. Thomas, Huntingdon. 
March, 1947. 


“On the afternoon of March 30 I visited the 
Pymatuning Refuge. There were a few small 
areas of open water at that time, but most of 
the lake was still icebound. Ducks were not 
abundant numerically, but the following species 


were seen at the time: mallard, black duck, 
gadwall, baldpate, pintail, shoveller, hooded 
merganser, red-breasted merganser, American 
merganser, redhead, lesser scaup, canvassback 


and buffiehead. A number of Canada geese were 
present, over and above the resident population 
of that species, and a few coots were seen.” 
—Game Protector Wm. C. Grimm, Oil City, 
March, 1947. 





Mr. George Acker, Supervisor, Newport Bor- 
ough, reported the following incident which 
happened while digging a trench for a sewer 
line on Fifth Street, Newport: 


“One day while digging this six foot deep 
trench, his laborers noticed a ground mole 
moving about. No attempt was made to molest 
it at this particular time. The following morning 
Mr. Acker and his men saw a rabbit sitting 
still in this ditch. Further examination re- 
vealed a ground mole perched on the rabbits 
back and chewing at its ear. One of the men 
jumped into the ditch and removed and killed 
the mole. The rabbit immediately ran up to 
the end of the ditch, a distance of about 75 
feet, and in one attempt scaled a perpendicular 
wall of seven feet.’—Game Protector Joseph 
§. Checklinski, Huntingdon. March, 1947. 
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‘“‘Was surprised to see a groundhog making 
his way over the snow banks in Monroe County 
on March 6. I think this was the earliest that 
I have ever observed a groundhog. Upon in- 
vestigating his den we found he had been 
working around this territory for some time. He 
had been feeding upon sumac, sassafras, and 
red maple. 


“It has been most enlightening to observe the 
interest of all conservation groups in Junior 
Sportsmen’s activities. A mumber of organiza- 
tions recently made known their intentions to 
organize such junior activities and the interest 
is growing. This is additional justification for 
our Public Relations Program.”—Game Protector 
Robert D. Parlaman, Forty Fort. March, 1947. 





*“On March 26 I released some hen ringnecks 
on State Game Lands No. 159 near Tanners Falls. 
Two of the birds flew across the creek and 
lighted in a grassy field. About the time they 
landed I noticed a large hawk swoop down from 
the top of a large maple tree directly toward 
the spot where one of the ringnecks landed. 
I drove over to the spot and walked up through 
the field to find that the hawk had killed one 
of the birds. The hawk was a large red-tail.”’ 
—Game Protector Maynard R. Miller, Honesdale. 
March, 1947. 








“Some 
developed 
one doesn't 
capture this 
Coming from work on the outskirts of Mercer 


Mercer sportsmen have fox hunting 
into a mechanized sport. It seems 
need a dog, gun or a shovel to 
elusive animal in these parts. 


a -few weeks ago, a sportsman noticed a fox 
running along the side of his car. Continued 
blowing of the car’s horn kept bre’er fox 
running ahead of the car until the local changed 
to the square in Mercer right in the center of 
town. At this point the occupant of the car 
got out, took the fox by the scruff of the neck 
and placed him in the trunk of the car.’—Game 
Protector Samuel K. Weigel, Mercer. March, 1947. 





“On March 21, a farmer from this vicinity 
brought in four young rabbits which he found 
in his manure pile while hauling it out in the 
fields. They were only a few days old.”’—Edwin 
W. Flexer, Quakertown. March, 1947. 


“While pruning and releasing apple and other 
game food producing trees on State Game Lands 
No. 35, Susquehanna County, it was interesting 
to note the number of deer and rabbits that fed 
on the prunings and slashings that fell on the 
ground within reach of the animals. The deer 
especially did not miss a bud or twig and kept 
the prunings cleaned up to date. Each time I 


would change my working location they were: 


right on the job. The way the deer go after 
this stuff makes one realize just how scarce 
the natural deer browse is in the forests today, 
and how desperate the deer situation is be- 
coming.’-—Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, 
Susquehanna. March, 1947. 
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“I investigated a 
attacked a young bull 
Stiles who resides on the county line between 
Northumberland and Montour in Lewis Township. 
It seems the bear entered the barn from the top 
floor (no doors on same) and went down through 
the hay hole. A young dog owned by Mr. Stiles 


report of a bear having 
fon the farm of Ivan 


evidently routed the animal. This was the 
second or third visit bruin paid the Stiles farm 
during the past few months.’—Game Protector 
Bruce P. Yeager, Northumberland. March, 1947. 





“The crows that winter in this section have 
had a tough time the past few months due te 
the combined efforts of the sportsmen and my- 
self. We exterminated a few thousand of these 
bird-nest marauders. Those who have never 
seen the hundreds of thousands of crows that 
winter in this section cannot realize we have 
them in such numbers. During the past week 
or ten days these birds have begun to migrate 
back to the northern sections. However, through- 
out the summer we have several thousands left, 
and their food supply will soon start to increase 
as the ringnecks start laying. Then you will 
see them perched in the trees along the fence 
rows waiting for a freshly laid ringneck egg. 


Last year, while planting game food plots on 
Game Lands No. 201, I found two ringneck 
nests one day. The following, was _ curious 


to know whether or not there would be another 
egg added to the number in the nest, I made 
it a point to check before leaving the game 
lands that night and much to my disappointment 
found the nests completely empty. Upon futher 
investigation I found bits of shells scattered 
over an area which was positive proof that the 
black marauders had done the _ dirt.’-—Game 
Protector M. B. Wells, Lewisburg. March, 1947. 





“While cutting deer browse I noticed we 
could hardly get the browse down until the 
animals had eaten it back considerably farther 
than one year’s growth. In a lot of instances 
they fellowed our footprints in the snow to the 
cuttings within an hour or two. Nevertheless 
we lost numerous deer from starvation. I would 
place the number at well over a hundred.” 
—Game Protector Wm. A. VanOrder, Renovo. 
March, 1947. 


“I saw my first groundhog of the season on 
March 18 while painting the boundary line on 
State Game Lands 106. He looked nice and fat 
and none the worse for his long sleep.”—Game 
Protector Harry W. Defina, Tamaqua. March, 
1947. 





“Had reports of two litters of red fox pups 
being born the middle of the month—one litter 
of six, the other seven. On the 3lst I saw a 
crow carrying sticks for a nest. The first flock 
of wild geese were observed on the 12th of 
March.”’—Game Protector Wm. Lane, Huston- 
town. March, 1947. 





“Fox hunters from Stonerstown returned from 
a hunt on March 5 with one adult female red 
fox and four young foxes. They reported that 
near the fox den they had found the remains 
of eight rabbits, one grouse and one skunk.” 
—Game Protector David R. Titus, Saxton. 
March, 1947. 























“One of our more prominent citizens in the 
suburban part of York informed me of a very 
unusual visitor at his home. During the heavy 
snow and ice a sparrow hawk took shelter 
each night in a feeder box located just outside 
the bedroom window. I was surprised to find 
the hawk up North during the bad weather, and 
even more astounded to find the bird so close 
to human beings. Neighbors came to see the 
bird at night by using a flashlight from the 
bedroom window. The littie fellow seldom 
moved and entertained an enthusiastic audience 
nightly."—Game Protector Roy W. Trexler, York. 
March, 1947. 


“On March 7, while awaiting my arrival with 
ringnecks for release, several members of the 
Indian Creek Gun Ciub of Meleroft, heard a 
dog making quite a fuss on a nearby ridge. Upon 
investigation Deputy Nedrow found a dog had 
cornered a groundhog at an old stump but 
was staying a safe distance content with barking. 
When the Deputy appeared the dog left and 
the ‘pig’ hurried to his hole about 100 feet away. 
There was better than two feet of snow on 
ground at the time and the tracks showed the 
groundhog had left his den on his own imitiative 
and was not dug out.”—Game Protector John 
S. Shuler, Somerset, March, 1947. 


“On Saturday morning, March 22, I picked 
up a dead deer on Route 83 in Wayne Town- 
ship which was accidentally killed by a truck. 
The animal was badly mangled so I disposed 
of it by hauling it back into the mountain. 
When I left the mountain and returned to the 

rm section I moticed a mumber of crow: 
feeding in a field. One of them had about three 
white feathers to each wing. I tried hard to 
maneuver myself in a position to get a shot 
‘at it, but with no success. Probably some time 
in the very near future I may get a shot at that 
particular crow. It is the second one I saw 
in this county with white flight feathers in their 
wings.”-—-Game Protector John Spencer, Orwigs- 
burg. March 1947. 


“In the past week my men kicked out more 
rabbits on Game Land Projects than they ever 
saw when taking down safety zone signs before. 
On one farm 6 rabbits were all sitting in 4 
patch of short briars on a small hillside in an 
area not over 50 yards in circumference.’’—Game 
Protector Clarence H. Mumbauer, Perkasie. 
March, 1947. 


“On March 17, while working with Tech- 
nician Charles Smith making a survey on State 
Game Lands No. 173, we flushed a woodcock 
in an open spot surrounded by crabapples. On 
the 22nd I went to that same location and was 
able to flush 5 birds in about ten minutes. It 
would appear that they were a little early, as 
the snow still covered the ground and the area 
in which they were staying was still frozen.” 
—Game Protector J. Bradley McGregor, Beaver. 
March, 1947. 
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“The months of February and March were the 
worst months of the Winter. Snow, wind and 
cold weather prevailed throughout. Even at 
that we believe the game came through the 
winter in pretty good condition. Large herds 
of deer are being seen in many parts of the 
Division, especially in our farm counties such 
as Crawford, Erie and Butler. As many as 60 
deer have been observed in fields and an antler- 
less deer season should be in the offing this 


year. If we do not soon secure some relief 
in some of the small game counties, we will 
have untold trouble with the farmers and 
motorists. 


“The wild turkey program which has been in 
operation on State Game Lands No. 74, Clarion 
County, is producing good results. These turkeys 
have scattered to many parts of the Game Lands 
and other areas along the Clarion River. If 


they once get a good foothold in these areas. 


they would have a hard time ever shooting them 
out because of the extremely rough terrain and 
heavy cover.”—Field Division Supervisor Hayes 
March, 1947. 


T. Englert, Oil City. 





“A party reports that while training his young 
bird dog in Upper Two Mile Run section, it was 
attacked by a deer and had to flee to keep the 
deer from stomping it to death. If there were 
more deer like this one, it would simplify the 
making of some dogs deer proof.”—W. T. Camp- 
bell, Franklin. March, 1947. 


“Recently we found near the corn crib four 
rabbits that had been killed by some predator, 
We set small steel traps and the result was one 
of the largest stray house cats I have observed 
in some time. After the cat was disposed of 
things went along nicely for a while. Then 
we found another dead rabbit and the traps 
were put into action again; the result, an im- 
mense large barn rat. I am not in a position 
to state that the rat was responsible for killing 
the rabbit, but I do know we used what was 
left of the rabbit in a cubby hole set and the 
rat is what we caught.”—Game Protector Claude 
B. Kelsey, Port Allegany. March, 1947. 


“Edward Papsum of R. D., Union City, caught 
a 63-pound beaver that stretched 73 inches 
during the beaver season—this was the nicest 
beaver I tagged during the month. Very cold 
weather during the beaver season kept the animals 
from moving much and with luck we should 
have a very good crop to harvest another year.” 
—Game Protector Clifford Ruth, Wesleyville. 
March, 1947. 


—-— 


“A sportsman recently told me of seeing 
pheasant hens repeatedly driving away flocks 
of starlings. That’s a new one on me, although 
I don’t doubt it.’”-—-Game Protector Martin Shaffer, 


Mt. Pleasant. March, 1947. 


‘ 
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Game Protector Carl Benson, Tionesta reports 
576 beaver were trapped in his diviston in the 
1947 season. Crawford County led with 128 and 
Forest County 122, Warren 112. Benson also 
reported that $400 in fines were collected for 
the past season. 





All game protectors of Division “D” met re- 
cently for the quarterly session, held in the 
office of William J. Davis, supervisor, in Hunt- 
ingdon. The protectors representing 21 districts, 
discussed the effects of the winter weather on 
game, the drive against winged predators, and 
general subjects on game protection. G. I. Phil- 
lips of Alexandria, member of the Game Com- 
mission, was present at the meeting. 





Leaping from a coke oven at Atlas where it 
had fled to escape the attack of two unlicensed 
dogs, a doe was found recently by Deputy Game 
Protector Andy Swaney, Uniontown, suffering 
from what was believed to be a broken back. 
Again the spotlight is focused on unlicensed dogs 
roaming at large. 


“The deer are beginning to come out into 
the fields and it is a common sight in Lehigh, 
Lausanne and East Packer Townships to see herds 
of six to fourteen every night. A good 
of these are does and, despite the fact that 
we had an antlerless deer season three months 
ago, they seem to be as numerous as last year, 
and indications are there will be plenty of deer 
damage complaints from farmers in this vincinity 
the coming summer.’’—Game Protector W. C. 
Achey, Weatherly. March, 1947. 





“Where we are pushing over timber with bull- 
dozer on the top of the mountain there is about 
six inches of snow and the deer have it tracked 
all up. We have just started this operation and 
have about three acres pushed over. But the 
deer found it the very first day.”—Game Pro- 
tector Chester S. Siegel, Benton. March 1947. 


eee en 


“While checking fox and rabbit traps on the 
Keystone Ordnance area recently, I found a grouse 
which had flown into the chain link fence 
surrounding the area, and had cleanly severed 
its head on the top etrand of barbed wire on 
top of the fence. There were two small feathers 
still sticking to the wire, and the bird’s head 
had fallen within six inches of the bottom of 
the fence, while the body had plummeted 
about 12 feet from the wire where it had bled 
out into the snow. The feathers on the barbed 
wire were several inches apart indicating that 
the bird had hit at quite an angle, with con- 
siderable speed. 

“On another day a red fox tried to get at a 
rabbit in a box trap, and in some way got its 
tail caught in the trap door with the result 
that about five inches of the tail were left 
when the animal escaped. 

“The rabbit was removed OK, but I am 
still trapping for the bob-tailed fox.”—Game 
Protector H. C. Sutherland, Greenville. March, 
1947. 
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‘yhe following letter was sent to all Farmers 
, the vicinity of Iselin by the Sportsmen’s Club: 
‘The Iselin Sportsmen's Club wishes to extend 
their sincere thanks to all local farmers for the 
kind cooperation shown by them in keeping 
their land open for public hunting during the 
past hunting season. We also wish to inform 
you that we are not only interested in hunting 
on your land and killing off the wildlife, but 
we intend to keep our friendship by being 
good sportsmen such as protecting your live- 
stock, fences, controlling stray dogs, cats and 
the more famous vermin, the Sly Fox, crows, 
four-legged and two legged skunks. The hunter 
must have a better and mutual understanding 
with the farmer if he is to hunt and enjoy 
his sport on the farmer’s land. We are asking 
you for your cooperation if you should encounter 
any hunter destroying your property or violat- 
ing the game laws. Whether he is a member 
or not turn his name or Hcense number over 
to any Officer of the Club and we will see that 
justice is done according to law. Our restocking 
program will begin January 28 and will continue 
from time to time and we will keep you posted 
as to what type of game is released on your 
farm and the amount. On behalf of our mem- 
bers and its officers the Sportsmen’s Club of 
Iselin again wishes to thank you.—signed J. 
P. Patrick, Jr., Director.’ ’’"—Game Protector Bruce 
W. Catherman, Indiana. March, 1947. 


—_—_—— 


“Approximately 800 crows were killed by 
bombing a crow rookery in Southampton Town- 
ship, Franklin County, on the night of March 11. 
Bombs were furnished by the Letterkenny Or- 
dinance Depot, Chambersburg.’’—Game Protector 
George D. Bretz, Shippensburg. March, 1947. 


“Noticed more wild ducks on the Susquehanna 
River and on Penns and Middle Creeks during 
the month of March than I saw all last Fall 
during the open season.”—Game Protector R. E. 
Holtzapple, Middleburg. March, 1947. 


LETTERS TO OUR READERS 


“We have noticed in the last few issues 
of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News mention of 
several instances where deer have been 
killed by dogs, or where there have been 
mention of stray dogs running at large, which 
would be likely to trail deer unless properly 
controlled. 

“There is plenty of evidence it is possible 
to immunize people against diseases and also 
one can be cured of certain habit by having 
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the cause and effect brought graphically to 
the owner’s attention. This has reference 
to dogs that pursue deer. One cannot criti- 
cize a Spaniel entering water nor the average 
dog from chasing a cat, because this seems 
to be their natural instinct. But if a dog 
once tangles with a skunk, the chances are 
he will either leave that special species en- 
tirely alone, or else will approach guardedly 
even an ordinary house cat, having learned 
from experience there may be vile reactions 
if he doesn’t. We likewise know that if the 
glandular extract from the deer’s foot is 
rubbed on the nose of a dog, it will re- 
main there for long periods kecause it is 
saturated and enters the sense glands of 
the nostrils. When the dog again meets this 
odor on the ground, he refuses to follow it 
again, feeling perhaps that the scent will 
stick and be permanent as it was when the 
gland itself was actively smeared on _ his 
sensitive nostril. 

“We have made for Mr. Newbold Ely a 








“Oh—come now, Mr. Jones. Let’s not stop 
the easy way!” 
product from the deer feet themselves. 


which has the strong concentrated odor of 
the deer’s foot and which can be packed in 
cans and used as it may be required. This 
we believe to be an effective repellent for 
dogs, and since not a great deal would be 
necessary to produce an application, it would 
not be an expensive: item. 

“The writer had seen several advertise- 
ments in different outdoor magazines, offer- 
ing for a fee to give a sure-cure for curing 
hunting dogs from following deer. Out of 
curiosity and the desire to find out just what 
these inquiries would produce, the writer 
answered about five, sending the money de- 
manded, 

“One reply stated there was no cure for 
such an animal and either to shoot him or 
else send the animal to some part of the 
country where he would net encounter the 
deer scent. 

“Another piece of advice was to take an 
ordinary shell, remove the shot and replace 
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“Madam, do you have a license for him?” 


it with soft beans. Whenever the dog showed 
an inelination to go off the regular trail, 
shoot him with this soft matter, which would 
not hurt him but would remind the animal 
he was following the wrong trail. 

“Another source of information advised a 
storage battery to be carried in the hunter’s 
pocket. This was to be connected with two 
wires to the collar of the dog, and when the 
animal showed a desire to leave his regular 
course, snap the switch and give him a slight 
shock of electricity. Just how these trailing 
wires would work through heavy grass or 
deep under-brush was not explained. But 
we have to give the inventor credit for a very 
original idea in thinking that the hunter with 
his gun and other paraphernalia would want 
to carry a battery in his pocket or strapped 
to his belt. 

“The final recommendation was to take 
a dead chicken or some decomposed animal 
and fasten it to the collar of the dog, when 
he had been recovered and was kept chained 
up as punishment. The thought was that 
this odor of the dead animal would cure his 
wish to follow deer scent. Frankly we do 
not think this would work, because many 
animals will roll in carrion, if given an op- 
portunity. 

“But we do think that the surfeit of the 
ceer odor does have a favorable affect in 
curing dogs from running deer. It is a fact 
that human being who work in candy fac- 
tories rarely eat much candy. Likewise a 
person who cooks his own food is rarely’a 
gourmand for his own meals. It is also true 
that when a deer is shot or killed, hunting 
dogs seldom show much interest in the 
game.”—Chas. V. Sparhawk, The Sparhawk 
Company, N. Y. 


NEW CHESAPEAKE BAY GUIDE 


Published under the auspices of “The Salt 
Water Sportsman,” which this Spring and Summer 
will carry a weekly edition given over to the 
news from the Middle Atlantic seaboard in- 
ciuding Maryland, there has just appeared a new 
fishing guide for Chesapeake Bay and vicinity. 
It has a tremendous lot of information and is 
edited by Raymond Ward of Washington, D. C., 
who represents the ‘Salt Water Sportsman’ in 
this area. If you expect to fish these waters it 
will pay you to get a copy. 
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Top, efficers of the North Side Sportsmen’s Association, Pittsburgh. Center, some of 
the sandwiches and other refreshments and the capable committee which serves them 
every month. Bottom, a regular meeting held April 1 at which Ross L. Leffler, President 
of the Game Commission, was the principal speaker. It was annual Ladies Night and 
nearly 10@ of them attended. The club membership now totals more than 700 and this 
year’s goal is 1,000. The association is looking around for a suitable club house in which 
it plans to place an indoor rifle range and recreational facilities for a junior members club. 
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The Game Committee of the York Chapter No. 
67 of the Izaak Walton League of America just 
released complete figures on its rabbit trapping 
and pheasant raising activities for the year. 
Total rabbits tropped on the Hostetter (Besser) 
Refuge, 33; total from the Smyser Refuge, 42: 
trapped in city and vicinity, 12—total 87 rabbits. 
The Chapter released 55 rabbits in West Man- 
chester and Jackson ‘Townships. It raised 
223 pheasants and released in York and Spring- 
field Townships as follows: October 17, 194¢— 
101; November 17, 1946—50; March 23, 1947—43: 
March 26, 1947—29. Released 10 cock birds 
from the State Game Commission on March 17, 
in West Manchester Township, released 15 on 
March 25 in Jackson Township. 





Climaxing a two-year program of cooperation 
and aggressive effort, the Zelienople-Harmony 
Sportsman’s Club of Zelienople, Butler County, 
Pa., have cleared the mortgage on the §Sports- 
man’s Park grounds and buildings. 

The club was formulated appreximately four 
years ago with but $59.00 in the treasury. Since 
that time they have done extensive rebuilding, 
purchased the farm property and constructed two 
dams on the lake which covers nearly twenty 
acres. About 9,000 trees were planted through- 
out the park, with 3,000 additional on order. At 
the present time the club is developing plans for 
a new rifle range. 





A crowd of over 1,200 including about 125 
farmers and landowner guests attended the recent 
annual Smoker of the Central City Sportsmen's 
Association. It was a gala affair with plenty of 
top entertainment and a number of prominent 
speakers including Seth Gordon, Executive Di- 
rector of the Game Commission and Joseph Critch- 
field, member, Board of Fish Commissioners. 





The Pennsylvania Aero Game Feeding Club, 
a newly formed organization, has been doing 
a splendid job recently. The club is made up 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs in the north-central sec- 
tion of the state and as far south as Lancaster. 
George Narehood, who owns aind operates the 
Pine Glen Airport near Karthus, has been 
elected president and Allan Butler, secretary- 
pilot. They go aloft almost every Sunday, 
weather permitting, dropping as high as fifty 
bushels of corn a trip. Game in parts of four 
counties, Clearfield, Centre, Clinton and Potter, 
are benefitting from the flights. When most 
roads are snow-blocked, this is one sure way 
of getting the feed to the animals. 





The Upper Adams County Fish and Game 
Association will hold a two-day festival May 
23 and 24, in Bendersville. They recently elected 
thirty-four new candidates to membership. 





Plans are being formulated for a sportsmen’s 
show to be held in 1948 by the Columbia County 
Rod and Gun Club. The membership of this club 
has increased to 335 since the annual banquet 
held recently. A demonstration of firearms will 
be staged sometime in July, at the skeet field. 


The Sportsmen’s Show held recently at Han- 
over by the York and Adams County Game and 
Fish Association was a fine success. Two floors 
of the Hanover Trust Company Building were 
used to house the show. 





The 101st Anniversary Grand Circular Fox Hunt 
scheduled for March 8th in Ligonier Valley 
was postponed until April, because of the deep 
snow which covered the valley. Hundreds of 
hunters turned out for the affair, whieh was 
led by Robert S. Martin, 73-year-old Ligonier 
merchant and sportsman. 


ee 


Nearly 700 persons attended a recent annual 
Ladies Night of the North Side Sportemen’s 
Association, including approximately 100 ladies 
themselves as well as members and junior mem- 
bers. Ross L. Leffler, President of the Game 
Commission, was the principal speaker. The 
club conducts many activities including fox 
hunting, trap shooting, etc., and is now con- 
sidering a suitable building for a club house 
and a model range and recreational facilities 
for junior members. 
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The Columbia County Rod and Gun Club of 
Bloomsburg recently purchased 8 sets of colored 
pird charts for distribution in the schools of 
that county. 





Ivan E. Burkley, Secretary of the Cambridge 
Springs Goodfellows Club sent in a dramatic 
account of the damage wrought by the worst 
food that occurred in that section. He says 
“Easter Morning witnessed a large movement of 
deer from the lowlands ahead of the rising 
waters. The lowlands of French Creek lost a 
jot of their game and feathered citizens. It 
was surprising the number of dead birds, all 
species, apparently ground nesters, that were 
drowned, caught nesting. Bird eggs were found 
in noticeable numbers along the water’s edge. 
The toll of young rabbits was enormous. Lots 
ef skunks and woodchucks were drowned.” 

“Many members of the Goodfellows Club 
rendered admirable assistance to folks suffering 
disadvantages as a result of the flood waters.” 

“Membership in the Club for 1947 now sur- 
passes the 255 attained in 1946. Farmer friends 
are always invited to their meetings and they 
generally provide a bountiful lunch after each 
meeting. One-third of the membership is farmers 
and their sons. 176 of the 1947 membership 
selected the Game News as the magazine they 
wished with their membership.” 





“On Sunday, April 30, at four o'clock, one of 
a pair of mourning doves tried to commit suicide 
en our skeet field. A squad was shooting from 
the No. 7 station. The first gun, a_ beginner, 
called for the usual pair of doubles and for- 
tunately broke the incomer from the high trap. 
Before he could point to the outgoer from the 
low trap, one of the doves collided with the 
target, breaking same and stunning the bird. 
Normally that gun should have had a count of 
three dead, two blue rocks, one dove. As it 
was it cost the club another pair of targets, and 
saved the State of Pennsylvania intact a pair 
of mated game birds to go out and multiply.”— 
George H. Ely, Field Manager, New Hope 
Inc., New Hope. 





A game feeding program is underway in four 
counties, it was announced by Lewis Orvis 
Harvey, ef Bellefonte, president of the Hunters’ 
and Anglers’ Club of Centre County. Food will 
be dropped from a plane as well as taken into 
the area by sportsmen on foot. 





The Penn Rod and Gun Club, Hazleton, has 
organized a Junior Club for boys of Hazleton 
and Vicinity. Game Protector Ted Schafer, is 
in charge of the new club. The boys were given 
instructions on the care and raising of rabbits 
and pheasants. Membership is open for boys 
between the ages of 12 and 16 years. 





The McAdoo Heights Gun Club played host for 


the Spring Session of the Schuylkill County 
Sportsmen’s Association meeting at St. Cune- 
gunda’s school auditorium in April. The county- 
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Officers of the Tunnelton Sportsmen’s Club about to release 11 dozen rabbits purchased 


with club funds. 


president; and Lisle Piper, vice-president. 


Doyle Palmo, members of the Distribution Committee. 


wide organization of 35 units meet four times 
a year. This was the initial gathering for 1947. 





Edward Martin, former Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and now United States Senator, was the 
principal speaker, at the Bedford County Fed- 
eration Sportsmen’s 10th annual banquet held 
recently at the Robert P. Smith Vocational 
High School, Bedford. Congressman Richard P. 
Smith aiso gave a short talk. President Judge 
J. Colvin Wright introduced the speakers. There 
were more than 650 persons in attendance. 





The Columbia Fish and Game Association, one 
of the oldest sportsmen’s clubs in Lancaster 
county, is now a chartered organization. Al- 
though in existence for fourteen years, the asso- 
ciation was never chartered under the laws of 
the Commenwealth of Pennsylvania, until re 
cently. Dr. E. K. Tingley and John S. Wise, 
3rd., experts on dog handling and fishing, re- 
spectively, were the speakers of the evening, 
at the Second annual banquet when the charter 
was presented. 





Delegates from the Washington County Sports- 
men’s Association attended a meeting recently 






A splendid catch of foxes. 


From left to right in front are: O. O. Horrell, treasurer; John Davis, 
Standing: Thomas Fink, Clyde Hazlitt and 


Photo Bruce W. Catherman. 


of the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters League, 
held at the Homestead Rod and Gun Club’s 
clubhouse. Ten clubs were represented. Plans 
were made to hold six shoots and a post-season 
shoot. making seven in all. The shoot for the 
Washington sportsmen will be held in June. 





Field division supervisor Robert A. Latimer, 
in charge of the Williamsport office of the Game 
Commission, has won the Mifflin Award of the 
S.P.C.A. for outstanding service to animals, it 
was announced recently by Robert S. Husted, 
state agent representing the organization in 
North-Central Pennsylvania. This award was 
made in connection with Be Kind To Animals 
Week which was observed in April. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Photo Oil City Blizzard. 


W. A. Jackson, Conneaut Lake fur dealer, 
pointing to timber wolf he says was shot by Paul 
Coleman of Meadville when he was hunting 
between Pleasantville and Tionesta the second 
day of deer season. The pelt measured nearly 
six feet. 
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First annual banquet of the Blakely Rod and Gun Club held in Dunmore, March 8, 


was a splendid success. Hon. J. L. 


Neiger, Member of the Fish Commission was Toast- 


master and Steve Emanual, Special Lecturer of the Game Commission, principal speaker. 
Guests included Keith Harter, local Fish Warden; Frances Jenkins, local Game Protector; 
Fred ‘Veller, President Lackawanna County Federation; and Johnny Paddock, State Forester. 





A few of the raccoons taken by Kenneth G. Corson and son, R. D. No. 1, Montgomery, 


Lycoming County in 1946. 


Mr. Corson kept a .record of every chase including the hour, 


weather, temperature, length of chase, sex and weight of animals taken, stomach contents 


and parasites found. 


PROPOSED. GAME LEGISLATION 


The following bills have been 
the General Assembly of 1947. 
of the previous article on this 
March Game News: 


introduced in 
since publication 
subject in the 


Permits to Retain Killed Game—S. 391 would 


amend the Game Law by authorizing Division 
Supervisors and District G2ame Protectors to 
issue, permits to retain lawfu!y killed game 


more than 60 days after close of season, such 
permits to include birds as well as animals. The 
possession permit is extended to 6 months. 


Fur Commission Created—H. 953 would create 
the “Pennsylvania Fur Commission” of six 
members, to be appointed by the Governor. 
Its duty would be to protect, preserve and prop- 
agate the Commonwealth's fur-bearing animals. 

The Fur Commission would issue permits to 
resident trappers for $3.00, non-resident trappers, 
$25.00, fur farmers, $3.00, fur buyers. $5.00, fur 
dealers, $10.00, non-resident fur dealers, $50.00 
and branch fur houses, $100.00 

A new Fur Fund is established for all moneys 
received under the act. 

The ‘‘fox. raccoon, and weasel’ are classed as 
fur-bearing animals, on which an open season 
is established only from November 5 to January 
20, inc!usive. (These animals would be protected 
from January 21 to November 4, each year.) 


The Game Commission is authorized to con- 


tinue paying bounties, but not for animals killed 
in closed season. 

All parts of the Game Law of 1937 relating 
to fur-bearing animals are repealed. 


Antlerless Deer Permits—H. 1059 would amend 
the Game Law to require petitions opposing 
antlerless deer seasons to be signed by resident 
licensees equal to 50% of the total number of 
licenses issued to residents by the County for 
the previous year. Members of the Commission 
and its personne! shall remain neutral as to any 
petition to abrogate. 


Endorsement of Products; News Releases; Per- 
sonal Names—H. 1069 would amend the Game 
Law by prohibiting the endorsement of any com- 
mercial product by the Commission or its per- 
sonnel; it would also require all news releases 
emanating from the Commission to be exclusively 
in the name of the Commission; and, that no 
Commission project or activity shall be named 
for any person living or dead, and that all con- 
trary names shall be discontinued immediately. 


Acknowledgment of Guilt—H. 1069 would also 
amend the acknowledgment of guilt section of 
the Game Law by requiring receipts for fines to 
be signed by issuing officer. It further provides 


that any person signing an acknowledgment of 
guilt may within 15 days request a hearing be- 
fore any magistrate of the County wherein the 
oftense was committed. 
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Increase in Hunting License Fees—H. 108} 
would amend the Game Law by providing for 
a small game hunter’s license to hunt and trap, 
costing $2.10; a big game hunter’s license to hunt, 
but not trap, costing . $2.10: a combination 
hunter’s license to hunt for both small and big 


game, or trap for animals in season, costing 
$3.10; and a fur trapper’s license (excluding 
beavers) costing $2.50. It would end the is. 


suance of free licenses to members of the armed 
forces on August 31, 1948. 


It would also increase non-resident hunter's 
license fees to the following: Non-resident small 
game license, $15.00; non-resident big game li- 
cense, $25.00; non-resident trapper’s license (ex- 
cluding beavers) $25.00. 


It further provides that 
hold a public hearing 
before adopting 
antlerless deer. 


the Commission shall 
in each county affected 
resolution for open season on 


Also repeals Section 1208 which now permits 
violators to sign acknowledgment of guilt and 
pay fine to Protector. (This would require all 


prosecutions to be brought before Aldermen, 
Justices of the Peace, etc.) 
It also strikes out the provision that 75c of 


each resident hunter’s license fee shall be used 
for game lands, and provides that net revenue 
from game lands shall be used in the same 
manner as the 75-cent fund is now used. 


Transfer of State Game Lands For “Veterans 
Memorial Forest’—H. 1177 would transfer 40,000 
acres of State Game Lands in Dauphin and 
Lebanon Counties to the Department of Forests 
and Waters for use as a ‘Veterans’ Memorial 
Forest.” 


Bounties on Red Foxes—H. 1141 would amend 
the Game Law by prohibiting the Game Com- 
mission from paying bounties for the killing of 
red foxes in any part of, or throughout the en- 
tire Commonwealth, without first obtaining con- 
sent of the County Commissioners wherein such 
bounties are to be paid. 


Bounty on Crows—S. 435 would amend the 
Game Law by providing a bounty of five cents 
(5c) for each crow killed, upon the production 
of two crow-feet for each crow, claims to be 
made in bundles of fifty (50) or more feet per 
claim. A _ gfoup of twenty-five (25) or more 
crows killed would constitute one claim. 


Killing of Deer Near First-class Cities—S. 495 
would amend the Game Law by adding a sub- 
section to permit any person within a 50-mile 
radius of any city of the first class to kill any 
deer which has destroyed property under his 
control or which he believes may destroy such 
property. 


Disturbing Traps Set By Commission Agent— 
S. 542 would amend the Game Law by making 
it unlawful for any person to disturb, destroy, 
or remove any trap set by an Officer or other 
agent of the Commission for the purpose of 
trapping wild birds or animals. 


Carrying Firearms Off Safety—S. 611 would 
amend the Game Law by adding a new section 
to make it unlawful for any person while hunt- 
ing or trapping to carry a firearm with the 
safety off, except during the moment necessary 
to permit the discharge of such firearm. A pen- 
alty of ten dollars ($10.00) is provided. 


Hunters Limited to Eight (8) Rounds of Am- 
munition—H. 1237 would amend the Game Law 
by adding a sub-section making it unlawful for 
any person while hunting to possess more than 
eight (8) rounds of ammunition on his person. 


A two-year course in gunsmith training, be- 
lieved by school authorities to be the first of 
its kind in the nation has opened at Trinidad 
Junior College, Trinidad, Colorado. 


In announcing the new course, Dwight C. Baird, 
president, said the college had received inquiries 
and applications from twenty-two states. Many 
of these came from former service men whose 
interest in firearms was awakened during the 
war and who wanted to make a life’s work at 
gunsmiths. 
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“Daddy was gambling last night and got 


fleeced again.” 


DUCK SCORECARD REPORT 


How many ducks did the waterfowlers 
bring to bag last fall? How many cripples 
did they lose? How did the shooting com- 
pare with that of other years? 

Reports from 44,000 duck hunters ob- 
tained through these variou: sources helped 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Se:vice work out 
the following breakdown, according to Al- 
bert M. Day, Director. 


Number of waterfowl bagged 19.000.000 
Crippled” end’ lest... esi. 5,906,000 
WE a Met read fei eewenieme es dn 24,00. 000 

Where were most of the duck stamps 


sold, and how did this stack up with num- 
bers of birds killed? It’s all boiled down 
in this next table: 


Stamps Ducksand 
Region Sold Geese Bagged 
Atlantic Flyway 14% 9% 
Mississippi Flyway 42% 37% 
Central Flyway 25% 297% 
Pacific Flyway 19% 25% 


While the Mississippi and Central Flyways 
had by far the greatest hunting pressure 
and killed the largest numbers of water- 
fowl, hunting success per gun was gen- 
erally best on the Pacific Coast and became 
progressively poorer all the way across the 
United States to the Atlantic. Scorecard 
reports said so in no uncertain terms. Here’s 
afew random samples: “Worst in ten years.” 
“Worst since duck depression.” “Lousy.” 
“It’s time to get tough.” So said many east 
coast gunners. 

From the west came comments like this: 
“Duck shooting has been excellent.” “Pa- 
cific Flyway is entirely separate from the 
others.” “Great many ducks on all the 
duck clubs.” “As many birds as last year, 
but season too early.” “If other sections have 
few ducks why penalize the west coast?” 
“Vexing to go along with present limits.” 
(This from a man who reported bagging 
56 ducks and 16 geese.) Other westerners 
were not so lucky. “Gun clubs killing all 
the ducks,” they wrote. “Clubs have all the 
best areas.” “Local ducks only.” 

In spite of a few good spots, most of them 
west of the Mississippi, the average man 
in the blind trudged home on the last day 
of the season firmly convinced that another 
Sharp drop in ducks and geese had taken 
Place during the year. 
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The Glen-A-Wanna Sportsmen’s Club of Glen Lyon sponsored a Hunt Safely program 
last fall during Hunt Safety Week, during which displays such as the above were shown 
throughout the township with great success. The publicity committee is composed of 
William Ceoper, chib secretary; Peter P. Raven, vice-chairman; and John Repotski, reporter 
of the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader and Evening News. 





NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 


(Abstracted from Wildlife Review) 


Conservation 

Day, Albert M. The problem of increased hunt- 
ing pressure on waterfowl, Trans. Eleventh N. A. 
Wildlife Conference 1946 (Wildlife Management 
Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
$1.00 a copy), pp. SS-61. 

The 1946 sale of duck stamps, the largest until 
that time, indicated a great increase in hunting. 
Despite the fact that the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service has fought against a movement to allow 
longer season limits, an increase in bag limits, 
the return to baiting and the use of live decoys, 
the duck population has decreased to the point 
where the kill now surpasses the annual produc- 
tion. This paper deals with suggested recom- 
mendations made in order to once more restore 
our waterfowl. 


Control 

Switzenberg, D. F. Michigan’s foxes can furnish 
sport and profit, Michigan Conservation (Michi- 
gan Dept. of Conservation, State Office Bldg.. 
Lansing 13), January 1947, pp 6-7. 

Comment on recent, and previous, periods of 
abundance of the red fox and their causes. 
Damage done by the animals when abundant 
and methods of control, especially trapping for 
fur and hunting for sport. 

Diseases and Parasites 


Allen, B. Randolph. A word to cottontail hunter. 
Virginia Wildlife (Commission of Game _ and 
Inland Fisheries, P. O. Box 1642, Richmond 13, 
Va. 10 cents a copy) October 1946, pp 6-7. 

A popular account of the disease and its trans- 
mission, with symptoms and precautions for 
avoiding the malady. 


Ecology 

Frank, William John. Ruffed grouse censusing 
in west-central Connecticut, Trans. Eleventh N. A. 
Wildlife Conference 1946 (Wildlife Management 
Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
$1.00 a copy), pp 287-294. 

The study area and census method are described 
and the results set forth in text and tables. 


Economies 

Hamilton, W. J., Jr. Primeness, condition and 
fur values, Trans. Eleventh N. A. Wildlife Con- 
ference 1946 (Wildlife Management Institute, 
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Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a 


copy), pp 162-165. 

The raw fur crop averages 75 million dollars 
annually, Primeness and condition of pelts largely 
govern this price and the income of each in- 
dividual trapper. These factors are depicted in 
text and graph. Seasons when New York furs, 
by species, are at their best are outlined. Sug- 
gestions as to open seasons are made. 


Food habits 
Turcotte. W. H. Analyses show foxes prefer 
fruits, insects, Southern Outdoors (Pryor and 


Auburn Sts.. Atlanta, Ga. 10 cents a copy), 


Jan. 1947. p 3. 


Examination of 88 stomachs and _ droppings 
revealed nc remains of game birds. Insects, 
wild fruits. and small birds were prominent 


food items. 
Life Histories 

Scott, W. E. The bobwhite quail (Colinus V. Bir- 
ginianus), Wisconsin Conservation Bul. (Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Dept., Madison), Dec. 1946, pp 
24-26 é 

A review of occurrence in the State, of popu- 
lation studies, life history, and management 
suggestions. 


Management 


Gabrielson, Ira N. Changing concepts of wild- 
life management, Missouri Conservation (Missouri 


Conservation Commission, Jefferson City) Nov. 
1946. pp 3-5. 
Regulated shooting, restocking, and refuge 


systems have been tried but of themselves do 
not insure continued game harvests. Soil con- 
servation practices, suggested by the hunters, 
is a superior, and economical measure. 


A new Minnesota bill which recently passed 
the House and Senate after a hard fought battle, 
gives the State Conservation Department authority 
to grow trees and shrubs suitable for all forms of 
planting conducive to soil conservation. Protective 
cover for wildlife is included. The plants are 
10 be sold at a reasonable cost for use on private 
land. The State already is growing seedlings 
for planting on public lands. The State nurseries, 
like those operated for many years in other 
states; will be fimanced from general funds 
by legislative appropriation and by the sale of 
:.ock to landowners. 
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This is the kind of stream we need; clear, cool water; clean, inviting banks. 


Any educational course that includes the 
above ten headings will be a full time job 
for any teacher. It will require four years 
to cover. It will take quite a teacher to 
handle such a program but fortunately 
several colleges have started the training of 
students in this phase of agriculture. How- 
ever, I believe there are many practicing 
teachers qualified from study and experi- 
ence to start a program at any time. 


Washington will approve a course of this 
type to be included under vocational agri- 
culture. The students will respond and be- 
come intensely interested in such a pro- 
gram. Earlier I mentioned the participation 
of girls in a conservation program. There 
were enough interested ones at Lake Placid 
to make up a separate elass. I know they 
were genuinely interested, and if yeu do 
not believe they would follow up the train- 


——— 


ing received in high school, ask any Head 
of a Nature Study Department in any cel- 
lege what percent of the enrollment is com. 
posed of girls. It was very high in every 
college I have visited. From talking to thege 
girls, I know they are sincerely interested 
in many phases of conservation and 
need encouragement to turn this interes 
into a career. 

From my experiences, I believe that every 
high school should have a conservation de- 
partment. My opinion is based on having 
taught this subject in one high school, on the 
intense interest and loyalty of the students 
who took the course, and from observations 
while traveling among high sehool students 
in many sections of our country. 

I am strongly convinced that a course of 
this type would appeal to the inherited in- 
stincts of every boy and girl in America and 
that its influence would have a tremendous 
moral training on every student. 

Unless a recent change has taken place, 
the United States office of Education will 
approve a conservation course to be in- 
cluded under the vocational agricultural pro- 
gram and hence will give financial aid ia 
its establishment. 

Any new educational theories are accepted 
slowly, and rightfully so, fer as education 
goes, so goes our nation. But change is the 
essence of living and education is living. If 
you as an individual feel that a program 
along the line suggested would benefit your 
son er daughter, why not suggest action te 
any organization that helps te mould public 
opinion. 





FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Wild Ducks and Coots Make Good Eating! 
Bulletin No. P83 recently published by the Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, is worth having. The 
recipes make your mouth water just to read 
them. As far as we know the booklet can be 
obtained free. 


The finest book ever published in the field of 
hunting and fishing, called ‘“‘The Great Outdoors” 
is now available to sportsmen in a beautiful 
deluxe edition with full leather binding, offered 
exclusively by Brown & Bigelow. Eaoh chapter 
is a complete story of an important part of wild- 
life by such famous writers as Nash Bueking- 
ham (quall shooting), Col. Hal P. Sheldon (grouse 
and woodceek shooting), Lou S. Caine (black 
bess), John Alden Knight (fishing Eastern trout 
streams), Marvin K. Hedge (fishing Western 
trout streams), Lee Wulff (Atlantic Salmon), 
Frank Dufresne (Pacific Salmon), David M. 
Newell (tarpon), Joe Godfrey, Jr. (muskies, pike 
and piekerel), Jack Van Coevering (ice fishing), 
Jimmy Rebinson (ducks and geese), Ray P. Hol- 
land (upland birds), S. Kip Farrington (the 
spearfishes), William F. Brown (sporting dogs), 
Charies E. Gillham (Your Guns and How to Use 
Them), Ben East (rabbit hunting), Andy Simons 
(hunting im Alaska), Hosea Sarber (bears), Joe 
Godfrey, Jr. (the deer family), Frank Dufresne 
(pheasant shooting) Mark Burlingame (short cuts 
to better sport), Joe Godfrey, Jr. (walleyes and 
the panfish) and Frank Dufresne (predators and 
pests). The bass article opens up with Dr. Preston 
Bradley’s famous bass story. Corey Ford’s FORE- 
WORD defines the sportsman himself, as only he 
can do it. Herb Chidley’s beautiful color pic- 
tures ef the fishes, game birds and game animals 
are great. R. H. Palenske’s etching on the leather 
cover and the cover of the box are among his 
best. The book contains a DICTIONARY of 
Sportsmen’s Terms and the book is edited by 
Joe Godfrey, Jr. and Frank Dufresne. To quote 
Corey Ferd, “It is one of the great books of our 
time and will be recognized as a real contribu- 
tion to literature amd to outdoor sports.” It is 


a limited deluxe edition and is a collector's item 





that belongs in every sportsman’s library, so if 
you want one for yourself or some to give away 
as gifts, just drop us a note and we will put 
you in touch with a Brown & Bigelow salesman. 


A new booklet on the planting and culture of 
nut trees is now being distributed by its author, 
John W. Hershey of Dewningtown, Pennsylvania. 
John is perhaps one of the best known author- 
ities on the culture of nut trees in the country. 
It has a wealth of information for anyone ia- 
terested in the subject. 


WITH THE CLUBS 
(Continued from Page 29) 


The largest crowd ever in the history of the 
event overflowed the hall at the Central City 
Sportsmen’s Association 18th. Annual Smoker, 
held early in April in Central City. Seth Gordon, 
Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, was the principal speaker of the 
evening. Officials estimated that there were 
over 1200 persons in attendance. 

Other speakers for the meeting included Joseph 
M. Critchfield, a member of the State Fish Com- 
mission and numerous Game Protectors from 
the nearby area. State Senator Fred P. (Casey) 
Hare, of Somerset County served as toastmaster. 


At the April meeting of the Tioga County Con- 
solidated Sportsmen's Association, the newly 
formed Keeneyville Rod and Gun Club was 
admitted to membership in the county organi- 
zation. Fifteen of the member clubs were 
represented at the meeting. This now brings 
the total clubs in the county up to nineteen. 
Plans were made to hold a spertsmen’s euting 
and picnic sometime this summer. A _ motien 
was passed that the county organization should 
purchase a plot of land, centrally located, as a 
permanent picnic, outing and recreational area. 





Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County 
will embark on an extensive building program 


this year, according to John H. Bender, presi- 
dent. Three houses of mountain stone will be 
censtructed. It is planned to build four traps 
each with five sheoting stations. Official regu- 
lations will be followed to permit staging of 
state sheots. Construction is expected to tetal 
slightly under $65,000. 


The Kelayres Rod and Gun Club and the 
Gutdoor Sportsmen's Club of Coaldale are now 
members of the Schuylkill County Sportsmen's 
Association, making a total of 42 ehubs enrolled 
in the unit. 





Furthering the interest in rifie shooting, the 
Pennsylvania State Rifle and Pistel chub met at 
the Penn-Alto Hotel, Altoona, and set up @ 
schedule for shoots to be held during the em 
suing months. Altoona was selected for tht 
central shoot to be held on May 31 and June 1 
at the Fort Roberdeau range. The eastern shoot 
was scheduled for Cold Point, Juty 19 and ®; 
and the western shoot at Vandergrift, June 21 
and 22. 











The Blair County Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association voted reeently to jem the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. The 
April meeting of the club was held at Riggiés 
Gap. The reports of the various committeés 
indicated increased interest in the work of the 
association with the membership soaring toward 
the 1200 mark. William J. Davis, Field Division 
Supervisor of the Game Commission was 
guest speaker, of the evening. 



















The Kiski Township Sportsmen’s Association 
a member of the Armstrong County League havé 
passed on plans for a 60 x 30 ft. clwb house o 
their farm. Building will begin shortly. 











(Continued on Page 39) 
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ADVERTISING ART AND THE OUTDOORS—Frem Page 9 
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light trout fly rod, reel and line who had 
trouble on his backcast. In fact, his back- 
east had gone over the limb of a tree and a 
giant plug, of the Pikie-Minnow type, had 
caught in the seat of his pants! That’s what 
he had on the end of his line—a great big 
plug. He deserved to be hooked up, fishing 
that way. I hope the burr hooks got into 
his skin. Any angler knows that you don’t 
cast big plugs with a fly rod, but the ad- 
vertising artist didn’t know it. 


The wrong rig is quite common. In ads, 
and ads alone, men battle giant tuna with- 
out the aid of a fishing chair or rod socket, 
standing up and holding the rod in their 
hands as they would play a bass. Sometimes 
in illustrations the guides on a rod turn 
down when they should be turned up, or 
vice versa, or the reel handle is on the 
wrong side. I have seen some strange out- 
fits in actual use, such as a huge surf rod, 
salt water line and three-ounce sinkers with 
which a hopeful angler was trying to catch 
bluegills in a pond—but such errors shouldn’t 
appear in advertisements. The advertisers 
are trying to sell something to the angling 
public. ; 

The popularity of fly-tying as a useful 
hobby also makes it a good advertising draw- 
ing card. Advertisers know that anglers will 
stop and look at a picture showing a man 
working at a vise. However, it also pro- 
vides a beautiful opportunity to make errors 
because a person must know quite a bit 
about fly-tying to illustrate it properly. A 
prime example of the errors that it is pos- 
sible to make appeared in a recent ad which 
was in most of the national magazines. 


The picture showed a fly-tyer at work on 
a small vise of the sort that won't take a 
hook much larger than No. 8, a typical trout 
fly-tyer’s outfit. However, every fly pie- 
tured, including the one in the vise and a 
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Giles Houseknecht, Benton, R. D., with two beaver pelts caught first day last season. 
Both were 70” blanket pelts. The animals weighed 40 and 45 pounds. Photo by F. W. Fisher. 


half dozen others, were tremendous things 
on 6/0 salt water hooks. Even in Canada, 
where large trout flies are commonly used, 
they don’t come nearly that big. In fact, 
6/0 hooks are mighty big for anything ex- 
cept the largest game fish in the ocean. 
This has nothing to do with advertising 
and, yet, it ties in: Have you ever noticed 
the curious fishing and hunting equipment 
in cartoons and comic strips? Cartoonists, 
admittedly, are allowed a lot of license in 
drawing and fine attention to little details 
is not necessary, but I often grin at some 
of their interpretations of the outdoor life. 
Gunners hunt with firearms that have no 


triggers, or with guns that shoot the entire 
cartridge or shell out the barrel. Anglers 
fish with rods that are complete with line 
and guides, but which have no reels. The 
things they kill and catch never were seen 
on this earth and never will be. 

There are exceptions, such as H. T. Web- 
ster, whose Caspar Milquetoast fishes for 
salmon and trout with the correct gear and 
whose fishing exploits and disappointments 
must be based on Webster’s own experience. 

But he is the exception that proves the 
general rule: Illustrators should do a bit 
more hunting, fishing and camping before 
they try to illustrate the outdoors. 














GUN DOG COURAGE—From Page 14 





During those precious hours, they worked on his feet with 
tar and tannic acid, because the handler knew Don must have 
a chance to show his gameness. Don ran that day with his feet 
taped like little tight boots. He soon became accustomed to 
them and the great heart carried the small dog to the limits of 
the course. 

At the end of about 30 minutes he was running at top speed 
down hill and suddenly hit a hidden ditch. He was thrown head 
over heels and landed with a hard thud on his back. In a flash 
he was up and away as if nothing at all had happened. More 
than once this dog caused judges to rise high in their saddles. 
Don found birds, handled them masterfully, and as the handler 
took the dog by the collar to send him on again a horse close 
by kicked him more than six feet. This time the judges knew 
he could not go on, but they did not know Don. The handler 
gave him a gentle whistle and his great heart answered, there 
was still a job to finish, and he did finish in a blaze of glory. 
Yes, Beau Essig’s Don has earned his place as a courageous great. 

Another dog from Virginia won my heart as one that refused 
to allow a serious handicap to end her hunting days. Beauty 
lost her left front leg in a train accident, but she insisted on 
going afield. Her owner soon found that although she could not 


range fast and far for quail, she was perfect for grouse in that 
rough close mountain cover. Beauty served her master well 
for seven seasons and clearly showed that she possessed a heart 
that could not be stopped. 


A beautiful example of courage and love of hunting is the 
story of a pointer bitch in Arkansas. Her owner took her in 
the field below the farm house for some exercise and her eight- 
weeks-old pup followed along. After about 30 minutes the dog 
found birds. The little son had time enough to catch his mother, 
and while she pointed her birds the pup ate his meal. She refused 
to let the duties of motherhood interfere with her real business 
in life. 


Gun dogs have attacked rattlers in the South to keep their 
masters from harm. They have protected the children from 
danger, and guarded the home. Acts of courage have not been 
confined to the field alone. 


I have seen game cocks and bull dogs fight, and I’ve seen great 
horses race, but I have never seen anything gamer than real 
bird dogs that possess fortitude, heart, and the mind to know 
what to do, and have the power to finish regardless of handicaps 
and difficulties. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S COTTONTAIL PROBLEM—From Page 13 








food. 
rapidly after the return of the regular diet. 
This test proved that most cottontails can 
live for 28 days on a restricted bark diet 
with no ill effects. Throughout the greater 
portion of Pennsylvania, deep snows, that 


regular Body weights recovered 


restrict cottontails to bark diets, seldom 
last more than 28 days. The northern tier 
counties may be exceptions. 

The body weights of cottontails in the 


wild also appear to be affected when heavy 
shows cause them to eat more bark. The 
physical condition of two groups of cotton- 
tails, checked against the snow depths for 
periods of 20 days prior to their capture, 
revealed that rabbits taken after a period 
of fairly deep snow were in poorer physical 
condition than those taken after a period of 
light snow. 

Artificial winter feeding is thought to be 


Table 8. 
Individual Cottontail Preferences for Four Different Barks With Estimated 


Percent of Bark Eaten 








Animal 











Staghorn Black American 

Number Sex Sumac Raspberry Greenbriar Aspen 
1 F 12.5% 87.5% 6.2% 7.0% 
2 F 7.0% 68.7% 12.5% 50.0% 
3 F 87.5% 100.0% 12.5% 68.7% 
4 F 77.5% 50.0% 68.7% 51.0% 
5 F 10% 68.7% 0.0% 12.5% 
6 M 77.57% 83.7% 12.5% 12.5% 
7 M 87.5% 100.0% 56.2% 40.0% 
8 M 77.5% 93.7% 51.0% 50.0% 
9 M 77.57% 68.7% 56.2% 68.7 Yo 
10 M 0.0% 67.5% 6.2% 1.0% 
Av. Totals 50.0% 78.8% 28.2% 38.1% 








TABLE 9—KINDS OF COVER USED BY COTTONTAILS UNDER CERTAIN WEATHER CONDITIONS 








AV. No. Rabbits 








Brushpiles Burrows 
Wind Depth No. Using No. No. No. 
Mean Velocity of Hr. Rabbits Forms No. No. Rabbits No. Rab- Rabbits 
Temp. Per Snow in in Using Per Hr. Exam- Rabbits Per Exam- bits Per 
°F Hour Inches Field Forms in Field ined Found Brushpile ined Found Burrow 
26.1 2.07 0-2 13 42 3.23 18 2 11 56 6 10 
27.0 2.94 3.5-6 13.75 13 .94 39 11 .28 36 14 38 
22.5 85 7.2-12 15 3 2 6 oa 66 48 21 43 











This motorist COULD have _ stopped. 
mother rabbit was killed in a driveway throug) 
which the autoist could not possibly have bee 
travelling at such a rate of speed that he yw, 
unable to apply his brakes and prevent runnin, 
her down. 

Result—one mother crushed to death an 
seven nestling rabbits starved in the nest 
which she was returning. 

IS THIS YOUR IDEA OF SPORT? 

Where possible please give game a “brake.” 


impractical for cottontails in Pennsylvania, 
for it furnishes only temporary relief at fey 
and scattered locations. Drifting snow, or 
freshly-fallen snow, often covers artificial 
foods, making them unavailable even though 
shelters are erected. During periods of 
heavy snow, when feeding is most necessary, 
it is difficult to get feed where it is needed, 
and many places undoubtedly are never 
reached. Feeding stations also tend to con- 
gregate populations, resulting in increased 
predation. 

Our studies have shown that a serious 
food problem exists only when deep snows 
restrict cottontails to woody foods on areas 
where these foods are scarce. Because 
woody foods were found to maintain cotton- 
tails for long periods, the simplest metho? 
of preventing winter starvation losses would 
be to leave, or provide, adequate woody 
foods where cottontails are desired. Any 
of the plant species in groups I and II of 
Table 7 can be used to provide winter food. 
Additional food nutrients may be provided 
by combinations of these species, and should 
furnish a selection to satisfy the food pref- 
erences of individuals. 


Winter Cover 


Cottontails are in constant need of pro- 
tection from predators and adverse weather 
conditions. Anything that offers protection 
is termed “cover.” The fact that food habit 
studies have shown rabbits to be a favorite 
morsel of most predators was, in_ itself, 
enough to indicate the importance of ade- 
quate natural protection if we are to pro- 
duce increased populations. Although 
weather factors severe enough to kill the 
animals are seldom found, conditions that 
cause weakening, or increased movements, 
are ever present, and important to stable 
populations. 


Rabbits are often found sitting out in 
what many people called “nests.” Correctly 
speaking, these are termed “forms,” and are 
different from other types of cover because 
the site is chosen by the animal. When 
using forms, cottontails are usually pro- 
tected from the direct view of predators 
and man. Winter forms always protect the 
animals from wind. A delicate hand ane- 
mometer failed to show any presence of 
wind in forms from which rabbits had been 
flushed. The depth of snow on the ground 
appears to control the use of forms, and 
few animals are found using them when the 
snow is over six inches deep. (See table 9): 

Underground burrows are probably the 
most important single type of cover 
winter. Burrows are used more frequently 


as the depth of snow on the ground increases 
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Research studies have pointed out that ap- 
proximately 35% of all cottontail rabbits born 
in Pennsylvania are destroyed before they leave 
the nests. Of this number half are destroyed 
by man’s activities including haying, plowing, 
cultivation and direct destruction. 


This does not include the great number of 
nestling rabbits which succumb to the cruel 
pangs of starvation as illustrated here. 


(Table 9). Maximum-minimum theremom- 
eters recorded that winter temperatures 
inside burrows varied from 31° to 39° F. 
Their value as shelters from wind, sleet, 
and other undesirable weather is evident. 
The large, long-established burrows, with 
two to five openings, are most frequently 
used. However, cottontails aren’t always 
wise enough to select burrows with more 
than one entrance. This is especially true 
when burrows are used as escape cover. 


Brushpiles are used extensively and, like 
burrows, their use is generally cdntrolled 
by the depth of snow (Table 9). Brush that 
is loosely piled is not as acceptable as that 
in thickly matted piles. The large piles of 
the latter type are most often selected. When 
brushpiles become covered with snow they 
are favorite retreats. 

Stonepiles, buildings, 
many other man-made structures often 
furnish excellent winter cover. Thick, 
shrubby areas often contain many cotton- 
tails in winter, but because the shrubs also 
furnish food at this season, the cover value 
of such areas is difficult to evaluate. 

Although some preferred cover types were 
found, the value of various units of cover in 
relation to specific predators has yet to be 
studied. In sections where minks or weasels 
are abundant, the preferred burrows might 
only be traps leading to the destruction of 
many cottontails. The true value of the 
various cover types against all kinds of 
predators must be known before specific 
recommendations can be made. 


rubbish piles and 


Summer Cover 


To the writer’s knowledge, summer cover 

has never been suspected as a factor limit- 
ing cottontail populations. As this study 
progressed it became increasingly clear that 
the greatest losses occur in summer as 
juvenile mortality. Continuous live trapping 
and tagging showed that summer numbers 
were about five times larger than winter 
numbers, and approximately 85 percent of 
the total populations were juveniles. On 
one area a juvenile mortality of 69 percent 
was found by November first, and all of 
the known mortality was due to’ predation. 
Although this area contained many wood- 
chuck burrows, and the vegetative cover 
seemed excellent, the right types of cover 
to protect juvenile cottontails must have 
been lacking. 

Food habit studies of cottontail predators 
have shown that most rabbits are killed 
during the summer months. This has been 
attributed to increased cottontail popula- 
tions at this time. However, predators also 
increase, although their increase is propor- 
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tionally less than that of cottontails. Ju- 
venile rabbits are thought to be more suscep- 
tible to predation than are adults, but 
certainly juvenile predators are also less 
skillful in catching their prey. The foliage 
and herbaceous growth of summer undoubt- 
edly helps to protect cottontails. Neverthe- 
less, this same vegetation can also conceal 
a predator until it is sure of its kill, There 
has been little evidence of summer predation 
due, probably, to the screen of summer 
foliage that limits observations, and the 
absence of snow that records the movements 
and struggles of animals in winter. 


The summer cover problem appears to 
be one of protecting a greatly increased sum- 
mer population, with even fewer permanent 
cover units than exist in winter. Woodchucks, 
that hibernate during winter, probably re- 
sist the entrance of cottontails to their bur- 
rows in summer. Young skunks and weasels 
further limit permanent cover units for 
rabbits by occupying burrows and stonepiles. 
Because a great percentage of the juvenile 
population is lost in summer, the problem 
is serious and worthy of future study. We 
must determine the most efficient summer 
cover units, and study more intensely the 
problems of juvenile mortality. If Penn- 
sylvania could save an additional 30 to 50 
percent of juvenile rabbits until the hunt- 





Table 10—Birth Month of 347 Cottontails 





ing season, there would be plenty for all 
gunners. 
Life History 


Functional rabbit nests are difficult to 
find in the field, but continuous searching 
finally provided indicators that revealed the 
presence of nests (Beule 1940). A total of 
108 nests containing young were found by 
this method. Many old nests from which the 
young had already departed, as well as 
nesting cavities made to accommodate fu- 
ture litters, were also found. 

Cottontail nests are cavities usually dug 
in the earth. The average depth of 49 such 
nests was four and five-eighth inches with 
a diameter of four and one-half inches. 
Nests were also found in some _ peculiar 
places such as rock piles, manure piles, and 
the tops of old stumps. 

As soon as the cavity is completed it is 
lined with grasses and left in this condition 
until immediately before the birth of the 
young. At this time the female bites fur 
from her abdomen and uses it for the in- 
side lining of the nest. After the young are 
born, additional fur is placed to completely 
surround the nestlings. The entire nest, as 
well as the excavated earth at one end, is 
then covered by another layer of grasses. 

Females were found to dig nesting cavi- 
ties and otherwise construct all nests. This 








Number of Litters and Nests 


Four Year Total — 














Month 1939 1940 1941 1942 No. Jo 
March 0 3 5 10 18 5.2 
April 2 32 15 3 74 21.3 
May 44 39 12 24 119 34.3 
June 22 21 13 14 70 20.2 
July 17 10 3 9 39 11.2 
August 2 ‘ 5 6 4 17 49 
Sept. 4 3 0 3 10 2.9 
Totals 91 113 54 89 347 100.0 
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The live 
additional animals to stock depleted sections. 


game trapping program prevides 


information was found by direct observation 
in the field and by watching females in 
nesting pens. 

On July 9, 1942 a cottontail was watched 
digging a nesting cavity. Using her front 
feet in the same manner as a dog, the cavity 
was completed in an estimated 10 minutes. 
Dried grasses were then gathered in the 
vieinity of the cavity and were carried by 
mouth to the proposed nest. The rabbit 
arranged the grasses in the cavity by using 
her nose and front paws, and left the 
vicinity when this was accomplished. Many 
ether proposed nests were found in this con- 
dition, and apparently each female com- 
pleted several such cavities before birth, 
for many were never used as nests. 

The usual nesting period of cottontails in 
Pennsylvania begins in March and extends 
through September. Birth dates of 374 lit- 
ters (Table 10) were figured from the sizes 
of nestlings and embryos, and the condition 
of some old nests. The peak of nesting 
activities was found in May, but April, and 
eune are also important nesting months. 

Although the earliest nest was found in 
the first week of March, an earlier record 
was obtained. Game Protector Mark Hagen- 
buch reported that a normal litter was born 
in a carrying crate while he was distribut- 
ing rabbits trapped by the Boy Scouts. Two 
late litters were recorded in November when 
embryos were found in females killed dur- 
ing the hunting season. Although these 
records extended the nesting period from 
February to November, the number of cot- 
tontails nesting before March, and after 
September, is very small and of little im- 
portance. 

To be able to figure the productive capac- 
ity of cottontails, it was important to know 
the number of litters produced per female 
per year, and the number of young per lit- 
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Table 11—Breeding Record of Seven Captive Cottontails 
Length of 

Animal Date of Dates of Nesting Period Litters 
Number First Litter Subsequent Litters (Weeks) Per Year 

1 April 19 June 19, July 17, Aug. 19 17 4 

2 April 15 May 28, June 26 10 3 

3 March 27 July 7, 14 2 

4 April 8 May 5, June 28 12 3 

5 May 22 June 23, July 22 9 3 

6 June 13 July 19, Aug. 16 9 3 

7 May 24 June 238, Aug. 31 14 3 





ter. The best data on the number of litters 
per year came from breeding cottontails in 
captivity. However, we must remember 
that the breeding penned animals were never 
normal. Some animals were separated until 
after the normal breeding period was well 
under way, and the breeding activities of 
others were terminated prematurely. The 
breeding records of seven rabbits is pre- 
sented in Table 11. We must read between 
the lines of this table to obtain the truth, for 
in all cases something happened to disrupt 
normal breeding. In some cases, intervals 
between litters existed in which another litter 
could have been born. Other animals, shown 
not to have had litters before May or June, 
did not have an earlier opportunity to breed. 
It was thought that all animals of Table 11 
would have produced at least one more 
litter had they been breeding normally in 
the wild, since the normal gestation period 
is 28 days. This would mean an average 
of about four litters per year. 


The number of young per litter varied 
from two to nine and averaged 5.01 for 179 
litters examined. A litter most commonly 
consisted of five young, but litters of four 
and six were also numerous. One litter of 
nine was found after daily visits to a pro- 
posed nesting cavity. The entire litter was 
born in a single night, all were of similar 
weight and development, and all were reared 
successfully. 


If the average female in the wild pro- 
duces four litters per year, and each litter 
averages five young, a total of 20 offspring 
would be produced by each female who 
lived through the breeding season. With the 
high productive capacity found, a few adults 
on an area could be expected to produce 
sizeable shooting populations, if a large per- 
centage of the young lived until the hunting 
season. 


Studies of mortality of young cottontails 
was divided into two sections. The destruc- 
tion of young in nests was considered 
separate from the mortality of juveniles 
after they had left the nests. In 1939, only 
64 percent of 25 functional nests under ob- 
servation were found to be successful. It 
was also found, at this time, that the very 
small droppings of the nestlings, in and 
around the peripheries of the nest, were 
always found at successful nests, and never 
found at nests known to have been de- 
stroyed. This gave an indicator from which 
the success, or failure, of old nests was 
determined. In 1939, this method showed a 
success ratio of 64.7 percent for 34 old nests 
examined. One hundred and eighty addi- 
tional nests were studied after this time, 
and 65.5 percent of these nests were known, 
or determined, to be successful. Regardless 
of the method used, or the area studied, the 
success of nests was always approximately 





the same. With 35 percent of the young 
killed while they were still in nests, only 
13 young per female would successfully 
leave nests. 


Causes of nestling mortality were gathered 
whenever possible, and reports of reliable 
persons were also used. Agents that caused 
the destruction of 51 nests were incorporated 
in Table 12. Farming operations, and man, 
caused the greatest destruction, and mam- 
malian predators were of subsequent im- 
portance. Each year many cottontails are 
destroyed by well meaning people who take 
the young from seemingly deserted nests. 
All nests appear deserted for females come 
to nests only to feed the young, and this is 
usually done under the cover of darkness. 
Snakes and crows are also known to take 
nestlings, although they are not included 
in the table. 


Table 12 
Causes for Nestling Cottentail Mortality 





No. of Nests 


Mortality Factor Destroyed 


Haying operations 8 
Man 


Plowing 

Dogs 

Undetermined mammals 
Cats 

Skunks 

Fly larva (Wohlfahrtia vigil) 
Cultivation 

Excessive water 
Weasels 

Mice or shrews 
Undetermined 


on 
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Total 





The mortality among juvenile cottontails 
is more difficult to determine. Young rab- 
bits in summer can be taken by predators, 
or just die in the fields, with very little 
chance of being traced or discovered. On 
one area, continuous live trapping and tag- 
ging throughout the summer and fall showed 
a total of 65 young cottontails produced. By 
November first, however, only 20, or ap- 
proximately 31 percent, of these animals 
remained. Of this loss of 41 juveniles, only 
ten animals were accounted for by known 
predation. Dalke and Sime (1938) also 
recorded the disappearance of much of the 
juvenile population, in Connecticut, that 
couldn’t be accounted for by predation. The 
69 percent loss, as found om one area, ap- 
pears to be no exception, and apparently 
similar losses are the general thing in the 
state as a whole. The destruction of 35 
percent of the nestlings and 69 percent of 
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the juveniles would make only four of the 
twenty young born per female available to 
hunters by November first. One of the most 
important future assignments is to discover 
the reasons for the high mortality among 
juvenile cottontails. 


Although parasites were studied, their in- 
festation of cottontails never appears to be 
of much consequence. No species, or com- 
bination of parasites, affected the longevity 
of animals undergoing complete fasts. 


Of a total of 946 cottontails sexed during 
this study, 487 or 51.5 percent were females. 
Where adequate samples were obtained from 
an area, sex ratios were always evenly 
balanced. There seems to be no reason for 
suspecting unbalanced sex ratios of causing 
cottontail shortages in Pennsylvania. 


Summary 


The first and foremost conclusion of the 
whole study was the realization that too 
little is still known about the cottontail. 
Because we lack this knowledge, methods for 
increasing cottontail populations are still in 
the formative or speculative stages. 


Restocking cottontails during the past 30 
years has not produced larger shooting popu- 
lations in the state. There are many reasons 
why restocking has failed, but the main 
one lies in the fact that the land of Penn- 
sylvania, in its present condition, can not 
maintain larger populations than are already 
normal to the state. To increase our popu- 
lations we must, therefore, manipulate the 
land in much the same manner that a farmer 
does to produce additional crop yields. To 
successfully manipulate the land to increase 
cottontail populations, it is first essential to 
know everything about the cottontail and 
its relationships with the land from which 
it derives its existence. This study was the 
initial step to gain that knowledge. 


In all years, and on all areas studied, 
the summer breeding population appeared 
sufficient to repopulate those areas. Females 
were known to produce about four litters 
per year that averaged five young per litter. 
A total of about 20 young were, therefore, 
produced by each female during the breed- 
ing season. These offspring could mean 
wonderful hunting to the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania if the land could maintain them 
until the hunting season. However, it was 
found that approximately 35 percent were 
destroyed while they were still nestlings, 
and that about 69 percent of the remaining 
juveniles disappeared before the opening 


blast of a shotgun. 


Summer cover that could adequately pro- 
tect juvenile cottontails was thought to be 
deficient. The desire for preferred foods 
that grew in open places was probably an- 
other factor that caused the destruction of 
cottontails by predation. The problems of 
nestling and juvenile mortality should head 
the list of future studies. 


Winter foods were found to limit popu- 
lations in some areas when snow was deep. 
All cottontails did not like the same woody 
foods and were selective in their diets when 
given a choice. A variety of woody foods 
must, therefore, be available to supply the 
different tastes of individuals. However, 
woody foods were not utilized until herbs 
and grasses were no longer available, and 
the depth of snow on the ground regulated 
their availability. Woody foods were re- 
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quired in the event of deep snows, and were 
nutritionally able to maintain cottontails 
for periods of at least a month. Cottontails 
were able to live and maintain their normal 
body functions without free water at any 
season. In summer the required moisture 
was obtained from succulent vegetation, 
while ice and snow provided adequate 
moisture in winter. 


Weather factors were known to _ in- 
fluence the lives and habits of cotton- 
tails. Temperatures of over 100° Farhenheit 
killed animals within a few hours. Tem- 
peratures from 0° to 80° had no apparent ef- 
fect on cottontails, or their food consumption. 
Although comparisons were never made due 
to a lack of a barograph, air pressure was 
suspected as the factor regulating the daily 
food consumption. 

Winter cover units were studied, and class- 
ified according to their usage by cottontails 
under different weather conditions. Wood- 
chuck burrows were used extensively. Tem- 
peratures inside burrows ranged from 31° to 
39° in winter. These retreats afforded the 
animals apparent temperature comfort at all 
times. Thickly matted brush piles were also 
favored cover units. Forms were abandoned 
when snow depths reached over four inches. 
The relationships between the various types 
of cover, the cottontail, and this animal’s 
predators is another important problem for 
the future. 

This study has given us many other 
theories which may lead to important know- 
ledge if, and when, this investigation is 
continued. Little is known about the basic 
physiology of the cottontail, and this ani- 
mal’s relationships with the other birds and 
mammals with which it must live is largely 
unknown. 
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Editors Note: 


The Division of Research and Planning 
shortly will inaugurate several projects 
throughout the State to carry out manage- 
ment plans based upon the findings of the 
author. Located at various points, they 
will be financed under provisions of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, as soon as suitable 
personnel becomes available. 





Mr. Cottontail on the “alert.” 
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GREAT MISSES | HAVE MADE—From Page 14 





at gliding down over me and out of the cave after being so rudely 
awakened. 

The bobcat? I backed out of the cave, finally, and climbed the 
bluff and discovered that he had crawled out a fissure where the 
cave opened up on top. 

My most outstanding miss with a shotgun probably occurred 
one morning when my brother and I were jump shooting mallards 
from a little creek. It was a meadow stream with a lot of water 
cress, and late in the season the ducks loved to feed in it. If 
we got out early in the morning we nearly always could be sure 
of some shooting. Along the mile we followed it we often got 
from three or four to half a dozen fat, northern mallards. 

This particular morning five of them towered up out of a 
bend almost out of range. I poked a shot at once, and he left the 
flock and slanted down into a stubble field 300 yards away. I 
marked him down carefully and started after him. 

Ordinarily, when a duck comes down that far from where it 
was hit a shot has penetrated its heart and you find it dead. This 
isn’t a hard-and-fast rule, however, so I was prepared when I 
reached the spot where the drake should have been. When I 
started kicking around in the weeds he flushed, not an inch more 
than ten feet away. 

I was carrying a new over-and-under 12 gauge, by far the 
nicest gun I had ever owned, and the best duck gun. It did have 
one peculiar feature, however. The safety, instead of sliding for- 
ward to the off position, had to be pulled back before the gun 
would fire. I pushed the safety and pulled the trigger but it 
wouldn’t shoot. I had to stop and think, but even then the mallard 
was not farther than 35 yards when I was ready to let him have 
it. Nothing flies away slower than a mallard duck before he gets 
up speed, and this duck was crippled. 

I pulled the single trigger once and the mallard kept on going. 
I put the muzzle where I thought it should be and pulled again, 
and he went right on. I just stood there and watched him fly 
out of sight. 


ce, 


One of my other outstanding misses occurred when I was deg 
hunting. Harp Saunders and I had hunted all day without Seeing 
a thing, and we were tired when we sat down by the edge of a 
clearing half an hour before sundown. 


We ate a couple of candy bars and looked up and there stood § 


a little, forked-horn buck actually less than 60 feet away, looking 
at us. Harp whispered, “Take him.” 


I eased. the safety off and raised my rifle slowly, and as I did 
so I thought to myself: “Now I won’t waste any meat. He’s gs 
close I'll shoot him through the neck.” 


It was just too easy. I don’t know yet what I did wrong, but 
when I pulled the trigger the deer bounded into the timber, ang 
so far as I know he lived to a ripe old age. 


I made one awful hit, the telling of which should merit , 
position with these terrible misses and make a good ending for 
this tale of woe. When I was a lad and the proud possessor of 
my first shotgun I had a little bantam hen called “Chicky” 
Chicky was quite a pet. 

I used to go hunting evenings after school, and I somehow had 
got into the habit of loading my gun as I left the farm yard, 
slipping the safety on, aiming at some innocuous object such as a 
tree or post and pulling the trigger. I did this to test the safety. 
It always had been all right. 

This particular evening Chicky ran ahead of me as I walked 
out behind the barn. I loaded my gun, pushed the safety on— 
I thought—and looked for a safe mark. Chicky, unfortunately, 
was it, and a split second thereafter I was out of the bantam busi- 
ness. That one time the safety wasn’t on. It was very much off, 
and Chicky was only a spot of feathers in the pasture. 

I felt badly, but perhaps it was just as well. I learned the cardi- 
nal rule of gun safety in a way I will never forget. “Never point 
a gun at anything you don’t intend to kill” still has a lot of mean- 
ing for me. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE RACCOON—By Kenneth G. Carson 


“Just received February copy of PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME News, and am pleased to 
note the resolution approved (No. 14), that 
the raccoon season runs from November 1 
to January 31, with a daily bag limit of 
three and season limit of twenty. 

“T heartily agree with these recommenda- 
tions, and believe they will satisfy the ma- 
jority of raccoon hunters throughout the 
state. They are at least a satisfactory com- 
promise between the two extreme elements. 
Those who are trying to place the raccoon 
on the list of predators, and those few who 
would place their ’coon hunting ahead of 
all other hunting. 

“T have hunted raccoons, and hunted them 
almost exclusively for the past forty years, 
and have studied their habits as much as it 
is possible for one person to do so. I have 
hunted them in most of the counties of this 
state and in about a dozen other states. 
There are only two months that I have not 
examined their stomach contents—April and 
May—and I realize those two months are 
the most dangerous months as far as the 
raccoon being a predator is concerned. 

“I wouldn’t want to see them destroy our 
turkeys or grouse, as these are our two 
greatest game birds, but I want to see more 
conclusive evidence that the raccoon does 
destroy any amount of these birds or their 
eggs. A few isolated instances of raccoons 
killing grouse or turkeys does not make the 
whole raccoon population predators. 

“I realize that the scarcity of small game 
last season made a lot of hunters and con- 
servationists panicky in their haste to place 








the blame on something, and it appears that 
a lot of them tried to jump on the raccoon 
without giving it any hearing whatever. 

“I don’t believe anyone can honestly think 
that destroying all the raccoons in the state 
would be the answer to the grouse shortage, 





While along streams he is hunting other food 
than tront. 


and a serious depleting of the raccoon popu- 
lation might be a boomerang in that it would 
throw about one-tenth of the state’s hunters 
from ’coon hunting to other hunting and 
further deplete the very game we are trying 
te save. 

“After a careful canvassing of the state I 
find there are approximately 8,000 owners 
of raccoon hounds in the state, these people 
hunt very little for other game. The aver- 
age ’coonhunter takes about 10 other non- 
owners of dogs along during a season which 
makes a total of about 80,000 hunters who 
enjoy raccoon hunting in this state. Let's 
keep these 80,000 on raccoon as much as 
possible and save whatever other game they 
would ke killing in the meantime. 

“I believe most of the state will stand the 
season and limits recommended by the State 
Federation, but it will not stand another 
season without any limit, neither will it 
stand a season opening in the early part 
of October. 

“During the past forty years I have wit- 
nessed some pretty lean years in raccoon 
hunting, and I am satisfied that the present 
favorable raccoon hunting conditions are due 
io only one thing, the lateness of our open- 
ing dates for the past fifteen years. 

“During the season just completed, I have 
examined stomachs and intestines of 37 
raccoons, records being sent in to the Game 
Commission for their information. Thirty- 
cné were taken up to December 17 contained 
corn exclusively, and 6 additional ones taken 
during the warm spell in January contained 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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THREE MEN AND A DOG—From Page 3 
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hollow with the dog and did not pick up 
another trail so we called the hunt off to 
eat as we had stopped at Mrs. Thomas’ 
on the way in and made arrangements to 


eat at 12 o’clock. 


Stopping in the middle of the day takes 
a lot of time from hunting but a meal like 
Mrs. Thomas had ready for us is worth 
taking time out from most anything. She had 
country ham and gravy, corn bread and 
home made bread and fried mush, buttered 
potatoes and home made butter, soup beans 
cooked with ham and pickled beets. We 
topped that off with home canned pears 
and cream and cake and coffee. Everyone 
got up from the table with an uncomfor- 
table feeling around the mid-section. 

After dinner we went back to the Game 
Land and five of us placed ourselves around 
the top of a ridge and Bill Reynolds took 
the dog around the hillside and up what is 
known as poplar hollow. Before he got 
to the head of the hollow he opened up 
again, “owoo owoo owoo0,” the old ticker 
quickens its beat and you are on the 
“ready” again. Up the other hillside goes 
the dog and someone who must have been 
very proud of his shooting let fly a couple 
of highpower shots after the fox at about 
500 yards. I doubt if the fox even heard 
the shot. I was watching the dog and trying 
to get a glimpse of the fox and not think- 
ing of seeing one near me, when off to 
the right of me I saw the rear end of a 
gray fox disappearing into the briers about 
50 yards away. I let him have one in the 
tail and was very surprised when I walked 
down to look that I had not stopped him at 
all. Had just cut off the briers where he 
was but no fox. By this time the dog had 
followed the other fox over the hill and 
in about a half hour we could hear the 
hound coming closer and closer. Then 
down along a telephone line that had been 
mowed under I saw the fox. A big red. 
And then another fox came out on the 
right-of-way beside the first one. 

They both stopped and listened to the 
dog coming for a few seconds and then 
started up over the hill. They were about 





500 yards away and too far to shoot at 


with a shotgun. I put the old shins into 
high gear and made for the spot where 
I knew they would cross the hill and then 
saw Paul near the crossing and stopped. 
I saw Paul throw up the rifle and aim and 
then pow, pow, pow. From the stories 
heard earlier I was sure both foxes were 
dead and then I heard the air begin to turn 
blue about the so and so bushes he had 
to shoot thru; then down over the hill 
another gun, a shotgun this time, began to 
talk, pow, pow, pow, and then the dog 
came thru and over the hill and stopped 
tongueing about: where the last shooting 
was. That sounded good and pretty soon 
up came Albert with a big red female. 
Paul had not touched either one of them 
and I believe intends to take a shotgun 
next time. Anyway he said he’d done as 
well with the rifle as I had with the shot- 
gun which was 100 per cent right. 

By this time it was about 3:30 and we 
knew it was too late to put the dog on the 
trail of the other red fox as it would take 
a run out of the country again before 
we would get any more shooting. This 
was about two hours after I had shot at 
the gray fox and missed, I asked Bill if 


the hound could run that trail. He didn’t 
know but we could try, so we took him 
dewn to the spot where I had mowed off 
the briers. The dog didn’t seem much in- 
terested and wandered off down the hill- 
side a ways and then Bill called him back. 
“Come here you old so and so. What do 
you mean, you can’t run a trail only two 
hours old. Get goin’.” The hound stuck 
his nose to the ground and whined, walked 
a few feet, and whined again, and on and 
on until after while he started to tongue, 
“owOO, owOO, owOO,” and the chase was 
on. 

We spread out and followed around the 
hillside knowing that sooner or later he 
would turn and come back about the same 
place he went thru. The gray fox does 
not try to run away ahead of a dog. It 
will just twist and turn around thru the 
briars and bushes sometimes being only 
a few feet ahead of the dog. After a while 
we could tell by the tongueing of the 
hound that he was coming closer and all 
got on the “ready.” I knew where there 
was a crossing just below an old rail fence 
and hurried down there just in time. The 
fox was making for that crossing and would 
have sneaked thru between us if I had 
not been there, but he evidently saw me 
or winded me, because he turned off up 
the hill and pretty soon I heard Bill’s shot- 
gun boom and someone yelled. Did you 
get him? And the answer was yes. 

Nathan and Mike, the two other boys 
that were with us were stalking another 
great horned owl that we had seen, but 
they could not locate it. By the time they 
returned it was 4:30 p.m. and the long 
shadows were beginning to creep across the 
hilltops. It was beginning to get dark and 
looked like storm and every one seemed 
to be ready to call it a day, and not a bad 
day for conservation. By mutual unspoken 
consent we started on the hike back to 
the car about a mile away. Some one said, 
“We must give them another round soon,” 
and everyone else said, “Sure, OK.”—John 
F. Blair, District Game Protector, Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 








WITH THE CLUBS 


(Continued from Page 32) 


The National Trailer Coach Show, held on the 
Navy Pier in Chicago recently, brought to light 
the dream of every sportsman; a Hunting-Lodge- 
On-Wheels. One of the deluxe units boasts a 
living room fourteen feet long. No end of gad- 
gets were. to be found in the different units on 
display. Built in electric fixtures; machines 
for hot and cold running water; shower stalls; 
modern refrigeration units; venetian blinds; gas 
and electric cooking ranges; and insulation. Some 
of the units have a portable porch, complete with 
Screens, The practicability of these new trailers 
is high as they can be set up on end in the garage 
between trips. 


Each time last year that S. W. Jackson, State 
Highway Department district engineer, heard of 
some animal killed by a motorist, he marked it 
down. His list includes this toll from Crawford, 
Erie, Forest, Mercer, Venango and Warren coun- 


ties for 1946: Rabbits, 5450; woodchucks, 528; 
Squirrels, 226; skunks, 759, raccoons, 51; deer, 
38, opossums, 759; weasels, 12; muskrats, 77, 
foxes, 2; porcupines, 69; grouse, 34; quail, 6; 


ringneck pheasants, 106; woodcocks, 8; miscel- 
laneous small mammals and birds, 74; chickens, 
373; ducks, 15; turkeys, 3; guinea fowl, 6; 


cats, 1002; dogs, 534; cows, 5; pigs, 9; and goats 2. 





Johnny Waters, secretary of the Utilities Skeet 
Club, Lancaster, has announced that they will 
be the host club to a state shoot of small bore 
and all-bore guns on June 5, 6, and 7. It is 
expected to draw more than 150 shooters from 
all over the country and be one of the biggest 
events of its kind ever to be held in Lancaster. 





At present there are over 266 senior rifle and 
pistol clubs and 122 junior clubs in the state 
of Pennsylvania that are affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association. In the total number 
of individual National Rifle Association mem- 
bers, the state of Pennsylvania also holds a 
record that is exceeded only by the state of 
California. 


COON HUNTERS 


We are anxious to ascertain the number of 
‘coon hunting associations in Pennsylvania but 
so far we have acquired data only on those 


the Eastern Pennsylvania clubs 
How about those 


affiliated with 
which number about 7,500 men. 
in other sections? 


Salamanders, Toads and Frogs is one of the 
latest Cornell Rural School leaflets and if you 
want to know more about these creatures just 
write the New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca for a copy of Volume 
40, Number 4, March 1947 and you'll get one 
free. 


RABBITS STOCKED 
December 7, 1946 


No. 

Stocked Farm Township 
12 Mershon Newin 
10 Conard Pocopson 
11 Red Bridge Pocopson 
11 Beale E. Marlboro 
10 Ball West Bradford 

February 9, 1947 
12 Westtown area 
11 Milltown area 
12 Five Points School area 
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. The back woods 
3. Seed coverings 


Oo jit 








. Left 
. Chemical suffix 












































. Hunter’s shelter 





. Fruit grown for oil and 
as an appetizer 





11. Faith or belief 

19. Regrets 

20. Devil 

21. Mark deeply 

22. South American animal 














related to the elephant 


24. Issued by the armed serv- 





ices (Abbr.) 
26. Hindu princess 








27. Rendered less tolerable 





























30. Exist 

32. Matron 

33. Each 

34. Medium of perception 
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36. Darlings 
41. Lost blood 





ez 


44. Of (French) 
46. Shudder 
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47. North American migratory 














Across 


. Rabbit’s cousin 

. Daily earnings 

. What you sleep on in camp 

. Ireland 

. Press clothes 

. Malt beverage 

. Cost of living quarters 

. Cord 

. Storage box 

. A wife control 

. Leap head first 

. Street (Abbr.) 

. Billiard sticks 

. Civet cat 

. Your business life 

. Purpose 

. Recently curtailed govern- 
ment bureau (Abbr.) 

. Rough projection 

. Poems 

. Orange peel 

. Unit of energy 

. Part of a church 

. Lake and port in N. W 
Penn. 

. Balkan native 

. Males 

. Paid publicity 

. Changes 

. Lean 

. Above 

. Biblical pronoun 

. Lubricates 

. One who eludes 

. Danger color 

. Undisciplined child 

. Small insect 

. Top card 


. Noble Italian family 


. Not closed 


. Japanese monetary unit 
. Act 


. Tear apart 


. Exist 


. Sound a bell 


. Lure 


Down 
. That girl 


birds. Daily bag—25 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 


48. Portion 


49. John who wouldn’t speak 
for himself 
Egg-shaped 
Celtic 
Mature 
56. Bottom of a river 
58. Bag limit on doves 
. Finish 


50. 
53. 
54. 








ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLE _ 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RACCOON 


(Continued from Page 38) 


grubs, crawfish and othér feed taken from 
small streams. 
“T would like to see the Game Commission 


carefully check some stomachs during the 
months of April and May, which are egg 
laying and hatching months. Once berries 
are ripe there is no need to worry about 
raccoons bothering birds. And just because 
raccoon tracks are seen along a stream does 





MAY 


not necessarily make him a killer of troy 

either. He is hunting other food than trout 
This can be proven by the fact that raccoop! 
tracks are far more numerous along sm 

streams that have never contained a trout 
than on the larger, better trout streams. The 
raccoon is too smart to spend his time hunt. 
ing trout where there never have been any, 

“Well I hope I have not bored you with) 
too lengthy a letter regarding the ’coon, but 
I enjoyed a good many nights in my life. 
time hunting this animal and feel that I owe 
him something. 

“In closing, I ask you to stick to the 
season and limits as recommended at Har- 
risburg, and insist on conclusive evidence 
that he is a predator before conviction. In 
my opinion, the evidence is too meagre, too 
much hearsay up to the present time. Here 
is a thought—Mississippi and Florida are 
two of the best quail shooting states in the 
Union, they are also the two best ’coon 


hunting states..—KENNETH G. Corson, R. D, 
No. 1, Montgomery, Penna. 


ANSWERS TO WHATS WRONG? 


1. Unless you want your widow to collect your 
insurance, NEVER pack a deer head out of the 
woods in this way! 

2. Sandhill cranes, in flight, dangle their long 
legs behind them. 
3. Moose do not gallop. Their usual gait is 

that of a pacer. 

4. Golden eagles are feathered to the toes, 
The tarsi are not bare, as shown in the drawing. 
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1. Mario Sehirato, Nanty-Glo, with 38-lb. wild- 
cat he killed last December 13 in Cameron © 
County near Emporium. It measured four feet © 
four inches from tip of nose to end of hind © 
foot. 2. Dale W. Phillips, Howard, holding a — 
6-point 185 pounder with a 2234 inch spread, © 
It was killed by H. A. Travel in 1945 on the Bald ~ 
Eagle Mountain, Center County. 3.D. Earl” 
Jeffries, Loganton, President of the S. Clinton © 
County Forest, Fish and Game Association with ~ 
18 lb. gobbler bagged in that county last season, © 
4. Dale Berkey, age 12, Arnold, hunting last | 
season for the first time, bagged two black 
squirrels. 5. Left to right: Peter Rollinger, © 
Boston, Pa.; Paul Beridenia, Tarentum; Jim ~ 
Gleason and K. C. Wolfe, Wilkinsburg, with four | 
nice ones bagged in Tioga County last season. 
6. Tame button buck which came into camp of © 
Raymond D. Kennedy, located near Kenerdell, — 
Venango County, across the Allegheny River 
from Dennison Run. After playing around with © 
the children for about half an hour it returned 
to its woodland home. 7. A 350 pounder (actual 
weight) killed by Wm. Major, Williamsport, in 
Lycoming County, last season. It measured 7 
feet 7 inches. 8. Left to right: John E. Ness, Sr. 
and John, Jr., with 6- and 4-pointers bagged in 
Clinton County last season—their first. 9. Frank 
Yakopin, Library, and wife, with two fine 
trophies secured last season. Mrs. Yakopin has 
been hunting small game since she was 11 but 
this was her first big game season. Her 4-pointer 
weighed 131 pounds; his 8-points, 120 lbs. 10. Mel 
Sease, Rauzerville, with 10-pointer taken in 1946 
at High Point, Sullivan County. 11. Edison L. 
Achenbach, Watsontown, proudly displays 180 Ib. 
(hog-dressed) 10-pointer bagged in Lycoming 
County last year. 12. Little Stuart Schanzlin, 
Jr., of Buffalo, N. Y., with tame raccoon. Mfr. 
Schanzlin has a cabin in McKean County where 
photo was snapped. 13. Terrence Brady, Phila- 
delphia, with 196 Ib. (dressed) 8-pointer with 
28” spread taken in Clearfield County last season, 
Photo by James Brady. 14. Left, Frank Sanasky, 
Leechburg, with 8-pointer and Paul Kingar, New 
Kensington, with 4-pointer shot in Cameron 
County last year. 15. Left to right: Art Kreider, © 
Elwood Boyer, Elam Nolt, Sam Hoffman, Vincent 
Nolt and Marvin Boger, members of Bridgeport | 
Hunting Club, with six dandies taken in Ly- 
coming County last season. 16. Francis Mc- 
Chesney holding coyote he killed on his farm 
in northeastern Beaver County. The animal 
seemed surprisingly oblivious of Mr. McChesney 
who, when close enough, shot it from _ the 
machine. 17. Bear killed by Mr. Major shown 
in photo No. 7 just after it fell. 18. Rodger 
Harbaugh, Waynesboro, R. D. 1, with 147-Ib. 
8-pointer bagged in Franklin County last year. 
19. Oliver London, Osterhout, and grandson, 
proudly display a 215-pounder (dressed) 14- 
pointer grandpop killed in Wyoming County in 
1944. 20. One of several fine trophies bagged by 
Hiram Demmy, Manheim, in Potter County dur- 
ing the past several years. Mr. Demmy is 2 | 
member of the Palmyra Hunting Club. 
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